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The Columbia University Graduate School 
official commencement address known 
the Henry Pringle Memorial Lecture honor 
long-time faculty member and Pulitzer Prize winner 
biography. Students and faculty nominate distinguished 
journalist who covers government, politics, and national 
affairs. This year, James Warren, bureau chief and colum- 
nist for the Chicago Tribune, was the speaker. The follow- 
ing are excerpts his remarks: 


hen Howard Tyner, the Chicago Tribune’s then 

new editor-in-chief, asked leave Chicago and 

try hand Washington, there was blueprint. 
There was just desire somehow turn out more stories that 
readers back the Heartland found interesting. His percep- 
tion, and think mine too, was that our product becomes bit 
too static, bit too beholden daily agendas set the likes 
The Washington Post and The New York Times. 

said, “Let’s try inspect the town more were 
foreign correspondents reporting back important place 
with particular, even peculiar, culture and set mores.” 

wrote about the fawning over White House staffers 
Christmas party the White House, where journalists lined 
dutifully for twenty thirty minutes have their picture 
taken with the president and first lady. wrote about the cozi- 
ness between subject and reporter, well journalists’ 
ingness gain and protect their prized access virtually any 
price. When stumbled upon the following, and wet behind 
the ears, naive soul that was, passed the news Tribune 
readers, quickly was threatened with caricature self-pro- 
moting rogue from the Heartland: found out that Lesley 
Stahl CBS took $20,000 from CIGNA, the insurance giant, 
for moderating in-house video conference which six 
purported experts all opponents last year’s Clinton 
health care reform plan bashed the plan they debated the 
plan. (Even Stahl was moved the arguably embarrassing 
admission the audience the end this ninety-minute 
Clinton thrashing that was probably unfortunate that there 
was nobody from the Clinton administration take part.) 

Cokie Roberts ABC and National Public Radio took 
$20,000 from one health care association right smack the 
middle that very health care debate she was covering 
the network’s congressional reporter. 

And there were other examples. 

guess some deem uninformed suggest that 
reporter simply not involved any business transac- 
tion with anyone she covers, any group whose inter- 
est the reporter covers, anybody with clear stake 
congressional legislation. 


Rogue From the Heartland 


Lots things are changing American media. You’ve 
read about downsizing lots other industries, the seem- 
ing fashion now cut even when you are perfectly healthy 
and making scads money. It’s all happening the media. 

true throughout the economy, there far less sense 
loyalty among workers toward their employers. People 
are working longer hours for less money; instead relying 
gut instincts, many editors may now fall back focus 
group research: asking consumers what they want. can all 
bit deadening not especially romantic, not especially 
inspiring, not very adventurous, not much fun times. 

what you do? Well, for starters, would urge you 
not too smitten with New York. Don’t think it’s slum- 
ming, having been close the center media power, 
head off bust your fanny and learn craft. High quality 
work may come despite the hurdles placed before you. 

You may, for example, dealing with cautious, jour- 
nalistic technocrat who where she not because 
they rocked lots boats younger days, but precisely 
because they didn’t. might disconcerting, even mildly 
depressing, and prompt brief consideration going into 
investment banking corporate public relations. urge you, 
though, persist and realize the need, especially this 
environment, setting your own standards. 

mindful that there some room for terrific stuff. There 
are many, many wonderful little places with reporters and 
editors far more passionate than their famous counterparts 
big cities. They’re the people who really are the places 
where they are journalists and serve their communities. 
They’re not just looking out for Number One. 

And small place you may find the wonderful pres- 
sures accountability. You may have walk down small 
street town and run into someone you reported on. 
places premium accuracy, value that will probably 
always reign supreme. 

don’t have clue all how lot this new media stuff 
that you guys have learned about going turn out and 
truth known, most the people running major media 
companies don’t know either. But would wager few 
bucks least, that most enterprises will still rise fall 
the quality their basic reporting and editing. You can fake 
things for while, but don’t think you can b.s. consumers 
for too long. 

And whether you end covering some rape case 
Wyoming some cold, union picket line Minnesota 
meat packing plant the middle winter, just doing 
soft feature the World Cup soccer games the Jersey 
Meadowlands, please remember that this really, really 
neat, fun way lead life. 
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THE SEVENTH 
COMMANDMENT 


Trudy Lieberman’s attack plagiarism 
July/August) was well-intended, but 
her priorities are misguided. Our profes- 
sion’s cardinal sin not plagiarism, she 
asserts; it’s misinforming the public. 
Plagiarism serious offense, but it’s 
private matter within our profession. The 
bottom line should the insight can 
bring readers not who gets the credit. 

Very often journalists under tight dead- 
lines and space restrictions must choose 
between short-changing their readers 
short-changing fellow journalists. 
reporter who scrupulously attributed every 
fact, quote, turn phrase would run the 
risk missing her deadline, exhausting her 
available space, turning off her audience 
with her cluttered prose. such cases, 
chastising journalist for plagiarism like 
criticizing policeman for running red 
light pursuit mass murderer. 

Incidentally, write journalist whose 
work has often been plagiarized. one case 
author re-worked magazine article 
mine, without attribution, into chapter 
his book. another case author cobbled 
together entire book largely from articles 
had written, again without attribution. 

course such behavior disappoints me. 
But became journalist help foster the 
spread knowledge not for personal 
fame fortune. would rather see journal- 
ists make use research even with- 
out giving credit than see readers 
deprived available information. 


DAN ROTTENBERG 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Congratulations long-overdue look 
journalism’s dirty little secret. Plagiarism 
far more pervasive than the general public 
realizes, and threatens lower our credi- 
bility the level lawyers. 

the case Bob Wisehart, former 
columnist for The Sacramento Bee, 
should also noted that after his first inci- 
dent plagiarism, his colleague Pete 
Dexter (now book author) was quick 
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come his defense, writing column 
that Wisehart was undergoing personal 
problems the time. left Sacramento sev- 
eral years ago, and have always wondered 
how Dexter rationalized the second offense. 

Plagiarism theft, and you worked for 
major retailer and stole even pack chew- 
ing gum, you would fired immediately. 
The business world learned this lesson long 
ago: they know that you steal once and get 
away with it, you will steal again. Why 
this hard for newspapers accept? 


CARISSA HAZELETT 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 


footnote your good piece plagia- 
rism and assorted re-uses words: 

the 1950s, was writing editorials for 
The Evening Gazette Worcester, 
Massachusetts. While visiting friends New 
Jersey, picked daily paper (which 
longer business) and idly started reading 
its editorial John Foster Dulles. About 
Word Eight, realized was reading some- 
thing had written for Worcester few days 
earlier. There was, all its glory, uncredit- 
ed, all its words, all its sentiments, even the 
same head, recall. 

found twenty editorials that colleagues 
Worcester had written. Sometimes 
led the New Jersey page; sometimes 
just filled out the editorial columns. 
Understandably, most the material dealt 
with national international issues. But 
there were few local editorials, with 
Massachusetts changed New Jersey, and 
even one with Worcester changed the 
New Jersey city. Other than that, and 
occasional rewritten head, change. 

Our editorial staff wondered whether one 
those subterranean “editorial services” 
might have picked our stuff and sold it, 
but the turnaround time seemed too short. 
Finally, wrote letter the New Jersey 
editor, asking what earth was going 
and why. got answer, but the borrowing 
stopped abruptly. 

could imagine some overworked editorial 
page wretch with big pair shears clipping 
and other papers? fill the yawning 
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void. Maybe just had Secret Admirer. 
Or, worse thought: maybe those borrowed 
editorials helped put them out business. 


ROBERT ACHORN 
Sutton, Mass. 


HEY, GOOD LOOKIN’ 


When married Newton Minow forty-six 
years ago, hoped one day his picture 
would appear the pages the 
Columbia Journalism Review. long last 
made the July/August issue 
page 44. But somehow does not look 
like him. Could you please check your 
photo library and tell who that good- 
looking guy page 44? 
JOSEPHINE MINOW 
Chicago, 
The editors reply: The photo was apparent- 
mismarked the agency that supplied 
CIR. Regrettably, the identity the hunk 
remains unknown. 


THE FUN WENT 


glad that “About Books” the 
July/August issue CJR featured Carol 
Polsgrove’s terrific book about Esquire 
the sixties, Pretty, Folks, But 
Didn’t Have Fun? Robert Smith’s 
review got right, too, except for line 
after the anecdote about how Harold 
Hayes won his argument with over 
Esquire’s fee for articles. Smith says, 
“Morgan never wrote for the magazine 
again.” But that not so. Posgrove merely 
reported that did not write again 
for Hayes. 

while after Hayes left (1971), wrote 
again for Esquire, under editors Betsy 
Carter and Phil Moffitt. contributed the 
profile Audie Murphy for Esquire’s 
fiftieth anniversary issue (1983); “The 
Latinization America” (1985); auto- 
biographical profile turning sixty 
(1986); and article about Vietnam 
journalism, “Reporters the Lost 
(1987). 

must add that among those writers 
interviewed for the last-named piece (it 
really has been last for Esquire, for the 
time being), Michael Herr, author 
Dispatches, was the best all, and, 
course, one Harold Hayes’s discoveries. 


THOMAS MORGAN 
New York, N.Y. 


THE NEW JOURNALISM 


Your Dart the Gloucester County Times 
[for assigning and running the publisher’s 


behest page-one story the twenty-fifth 
anniversary the John Wanamaker depart- 
ment store the area] made appear knee- 
jerk reaction from the top down. was not. 

Community journalism, among other 
things, should reflect the economic health 
the areas serves, which exactly the 
purpose this particular story. The story 
reflected the commitment that estab- 
lished retailer had made the community 
despite uncertain economic climate. 
Your Dart flew exactly one week after the 
Wanamaker chain announced closing 
its doors permanently, with the potential 
loss some 160 local jobs. 


BILL LONG 

Editor 

Gloucester County Times 
Woodbury, N.J. 


MICE MEN 


Stuart Schear’s review our anthology, 
The New Science Journalists (Books, 
July/August), raises important questions 
about the nature and scope science jour- 
nalism, but some his criticism the 
field does not apply our book. also 
makes misleading comments about us. 

Schear claims had the 
nitty-gritty public health” and focused 
too much the animal natural rather 
than the human world. Yet three our 
eighteen selections covered policy conflicts 
health and medicine. Three pieces also 
covered animal behavior and ecology, 
while the others stressed the human impli- 
cations research many different fields. 

Schear accuses careless use writ- 
ers’ comments, but his one example this 
itself careless. criticizes our reference 
quote from the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
science writer Jon Franklin: “Science has 
become capable latching onto the latest 
fad, like AIDS global warming,” and 
suggests that “the reader can only assume 
that they [editors] believe that some the 
attention paid AIDS has been driven 
social fad.” This selectively misleading 
comment our passage that examined the 
misuse human tragedy such institu- 
tions large drug companies. 

Schear’s review claims only one kind 
writing deserves the mantle” new 
science journalism, that which sorts 
“through the political, economic, institu- 
tional, and social agendas influencing sci- 
ence and science policy.” disagree. Our 
book highlights not only this new inves- 
tigative science writing, but also articles 
that glean critical new trends from dis- 
parate studies, and those that dramatize sci- 
ence with novelistic intensity. leave 
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the reader decide which editorial poli- 
more, use Schear’s term, “myopic.” 
TED ANTON 


Chicago, 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
REVISIONISM 


While found much Kevin Carmody’s 
story the backlash environmental 
reporting commendable (“It’s Jungle Out 
There,” May/June), disagree with 
his tracing the current revisionist report- 
ing few disparate voices, including 
number serious environmental journal- 
ists, asking tough 

found much more case the ideo- 
logically driven conservative media once 
again proving themselves capable main- 
streaming their spin given story. 
Admittedly, Earth Day 1990, with 
percent the public calling themselves 
environmentalists (according Gallup 
poll), there was strong tendency among 
the major media cover the environment 
the way they might cover patriotic parade 
the Fourth July. 

However, 1990 was also the year Soviet 
communism folded its tent and, rather than 
celebrate the outbreak democracy east- 
ern Europe, much the Republican right 


and its captive media began frantic search 
for new enemies. Richard Darman, President 
Bush’s director OMB, told Harvard 
audience that environmentalism was the 
mask” under which “competing ide- 
ologies will continue their global struggle.” 

While the green menace hasn’t lived 
the red menace unifying principle 
for the right, has least found place 
the pantheon governmental and social 
evils regularly excoriated conservative 
media juggernauts ranging from Rush 
Limbaugh and his radio clones the edito- 
rial page writers The Wall Street Journal. 

Perhaps the wake Carmody’s well- 
researched story CJR readers will 
inspired take closer look some 
their “journalistic” sources before repeating 
dramatic anecdotes environmental/regu- 
latory abuse that often times turn out 
less than they appear. 


HELVARG 
Sausalito, Calif. 


Helvarg the author the recently pub- 
lished book The War Against the Greens. 


the recent debate your Letters section 
between Kevin Carmody, author “It’s 
Jungle Out There,” and Susan Allen the 
Adirondack Park Agency Reporter, Carmody 
expressed opinion that caught atten- 
tion, wit, “Earth Firsters carry out acts 
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civil disobedience. That might make them 
pests, but I’m not sure that using their own 
bodies block access road pond 
qualifies violence.” active pro-lifer, 
wish Carmody could one those jour- 
nalists who cover pro-life activism, inas- 
much the same sorts acts civil dis- 
obedience pro-lifers are consistently 
referred “pro-life violence” media 
reports and editorials almost all but pro- 
life media publications. 


LARRY DAVIS 
Marietta, Ga. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
THE HEARTLAND 


Apropos the victims the Oklahoma dis- 
aster (Soundbite, CJR, July/August): Did 
anyone ask the question, What was like 
there all along? 

That elusive news peg would have brought 
out the fact that few days after that bombing 
that took hundreds lives, including more 
than dozen children, the U.S. Advisory 
Board Child Abuse issued the results 
two-and-a-half-year study. reported the 
Chicago Reader, this study showed that 
abuse and neglect the home was the main 
cause death among American children 
under the age four, claiming 2,000 lives 
and 18,000 disabling injuries year. 

comparison, the second leading cause 
death, car accidents, killed only half 
many children. Yes, the home the 
dangerous place for these youngsters 

Even the heartland? Well, let’s take 
forcible rape, for instance. New York’s 
1993 rate such crimes was 27.5 per 
100,000 women. Oklahoma? 49.3 per 
100,000 women. 

Oklahoma City? Even worse! 73.9 per 
100,000, almost twice that Los Angeles, 
and nearly three times the rate New York 
City and Washington, D.C. The highest rape 
rate all cities Rapid City, South Dakota. 

Can’t get much more heartland than that! 
Too bad the press doesn’t get out there 
more. There the real story America. 


D.B. ZOELLNER 
Evanston, 


CORRECTION 


cyr’s May/June Technology section pro- 
vided inaccurate instructions for subscrib- 
ing GUILDNET-L, electronic mail- 
ing list for the discussion working con- 
ditions the media the U.S. and 
Canada. The correct procedure 
address majordomo@acs.ryerson.ca with 
the message subscribe (your 
e-mail address). 
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“That 
the 
Shall 
Know’ 
Founded 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARCELLUS HAIL 


abu-jamal 
and 
son sam 


has been written 
about Pennsylvania’s 
efforts execute Mumia 
Abu-Jamal, the radio journal- 
ist and black activist convict- 
1982 killing Daniel 
Faulkner, Philadelphia 
police officer. Less noticed, 
meanwhile, the state’s 
attempt deal with his book, 
Live From Death Row, 
trying apply so-called 
Son-of-Sam law that First 
Amendment advocates worry 
could lethal the writing 
prisoners. 

When Live From Death 
Row, collection Abu- 
Jamal’s prison commentaries, 
came out May, Maureen 
Faulkner, the dead officer’s 
widow, was outraged. Two 
months earlier she had called 
David Goehring, vice-presi- 
dent Addison-Wesley, 
Abu-Jamal’s publisher, and 
begged him not ahead 
with it. When that didn’t work 
she hired plane fly over 
the company’s headquarters, 
trailing banner that read 
Supports 
Cop Killer.” paying Abu- 
Jamal $30,000 advance, she 
charged, the publisher was 
allowing him profit from 
her husband’s death. 
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The Philadelphia chapter 
the Fraternal Order Police 
joined her crusade against the 
book. was not the first time 
the Fraternal Order had 
objected Abu-Jamal’s jour- 
nalistic activities; last year 
National Public Radio, after 
agreeing air series his 
commentaries about Death 
Row, dropped the idea face 
the organization’s protests. 
Many those commentaries 
appear Live From Death 
Row. (Abu-Jamal, president 
the Philadelphia chapter the 
National Association Black 
Journalists the time his 
arrest, won Peabody award 
for his radio reports 1981.) 

response pressure from 
the police group, some state 
officials hope use 
Pennsylvania’s Son Sam 
law channel Live From 
Death Row’s profits Ms. 


Faulkner, who expected 
sue for Abu-Jamal’s advance 
money money that went 
his family and finance his 
legal case. Thus the fight over 
the book became the latest 
chapter the long-running 
debate over the profits from 
convicts’ stories. 

Son Sam laws have 
troubled history. The New 
York state legislature passed 
the nation’s first 1977, 
response rumors that pub- 
lishers were offering serial 
killer David Berkowitz (a.k.a. 
Son Sam) lucrative book 
deals. That law decreed that the 
state would confiscate any 
income that person earned 
from accounts his her ille- 
gal deeds, and would put into 
escrow account. Victims 
the crime could then claim the 
money bringing civil 
action. Forty-three other states 


passed similar laws, did the 
federal government. 1991, 
however, the U.S. Supreme 
Court found that New York’s 
law violated 
Amendment because singled 
out income from speech over 
other kinds crime-related 
earnings, and could expect- 
restrict the content 
prisoners’ works. 

Despite that ruling, enthu- 
siasm for Son Sam statutes 
persists, and since the 1991 
Supreme Court decision, sev- 
eral states have revised their 
statutes avoid constitution- 
challenge. Pennsylvania 
among them. The state’s new 
law, rather than specifically 
targeting earnings from 
speech, aimed all “prof- 
its received from commission 
crime.” Under the old law, 
the state confiscated the earn- 
ings automatically; now, the 
convict has give the 
money only victim sues 
for and wins. 

State officials maintain that 
the law not intended cen- 
sor Abu-Jamal any other 
prison writer, that its purpose 
merely ensure that vic- 
tims are compensated. Many 
First Amendment lawyers, 
the other hand, argue that 
Son Sam laws discourage 
prisoners from writing, 
taking away their financial 
incentive, and deter publish- 
ers from seeking out their 
stories for fear legal 
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entanglements and, some 
states, financial penalties. 
Such disincentives, they 
argue, can amount censor- 
ship. Pennsylvania’s revised 
Son Sam law went into 
effect last May, the month 
Abu-Jamal’s book came out. 

Rachel Wolkenstein, one 
Abu-Jamal’s lawyers, says 
the law should not apply 
Live from Death Row because 
“Mumia’s writings have 
nothing with the event” 
Daniel Faulkner’s shoot- 
ing. However, state represen- 
tative William Lloyd, vocal 
Son Sam proponent, points 
out that Abu-Jamal’s celebri- 
conviction, and has helped 
the book. The decision 
whether the law applies rests 
with Pennsylvania’s Crime 
Victims’ Compensation 
Board, which began weighing 
the case this spring, even 
‘Abu-Jamal’s lawyers scram- 


bled save 
him from 
impending 
execution. 
(Abu-Jamal 
was granted 
indefinite stay 
execution 
August giv- 
ing his lawyers 
time petition 
for new trial.) 
Meanwhile, 
June, prison 
invoked 


Department 


Corrections 
regulation bar- 
ring inmates 
from “engag- 
ing busi- 
ness profes- 


formally 


charged with 
Abu-Jamal 
was, for thirty 
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cations 
try was the 
sixth largest 
tor the candidates 
the 1994 elections. 
Business editors know 
that where billions are 


enormous lobby 
work. They also know 
that media 
tions often including 
own companies 
the lobbying.. But 
where are the 


Bill former 
editor, now 


Kovach, 


in Hono June. 


and 


days, barred 
from talking 
the media, and 
his phone and 
visitation privi- 
leges were 
restricted. 
Targeting 


Abu-Jamal’s 


writing does 
not sit well with 
his supporters, 
many whom 
claim that his 
journalism, 
often critical 
the Philadelphia 
police depart- 
ment blacks, 
won him ene- 


mies 
force. His 
lawyers have 


police with sup- 
pressing evi- 


dence that they claim would 
have helped their client prove 
his innocence. 

Pennsylvania continues 
its efforts execute Abu- 
Jamal, anger over Live From 
Death Row shows signs 
cooling and First 
Amendment questions raises 
are unlikely quickly 
resolved. Fraternal Order 
Police spokesperson Ken 
Rocks promises the group will 
continue promote boycott 
Addison-Wesley and will 
“do whatever takes.” 
Maureen Faulkner has argued 
that Abu-Jamal, “by taking 
another man’s life, forfeits the 
right freedom speech.” 
Abu-Jamal not giving up, 
either. “When right write 
denied,” wrote recently, 
memo supporters, “what 
your right read?” 

Liza Featherstone 
Featherstone free-lance 
writer and researcher. 
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University Georgia, Athens 
School Journalism, University 
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Supported grant from The Pew Charitable Trusts, The National 
Arts Journalism Program awards fellowships annually mid-career arts and 
culture journalists. Fellows spend academic year studying one four 
nationally respected universities, and become involved the surrounding arts 
communities. $30,000 stipend accompanies each fellowship; tuition, fees and 
other university costs are paid the program. 


The successful applicant must working arts reporter, critic 
editor with least five years experience and demonstrated dedication arts 
journalism. she must have the potential make substantive 
contribution the national discourse the arts and culture. 


Application deadline for the 1996-97 program: January 15, 1996. 
For more information and application forms, please contact: 
National Arts Journalism Program, Medill School Journalism, 
Northwestern University, 1845 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, 60208 
Tel 708 467-3821, Fax (708) 467-1096, E-mail: najp@nwu.edu 

code will change 847 1/24/96) 


(left) The National Arts Journalism Program presents its 1995-96 class Fellows. 
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curator the Niemar 
address 
the East-West Center 
7 
Julie Lasky 


bob 
greene’s 
richard file 


legal cases have gen- 
erated much passion 
and outrage from the media, 
public officials, citizens 
Chicago’s adoption case 
known “Baby Richard.” 
Few columnists and com- 
mentators that city 
haven’t written about the 
boy, now four years old, 
who was transferred April 
from the family had 
lived with since was 
few days old the biologi- 
cal parents had never 
met. But one has written 
more copy about Richard 
than Chicago Tribune 
columnist Bob Greene: more 
than 50,000 words (66 
columns) since May 1993, 
when first heard about the 
case. Most the columns, 
syndicated more than 200 
newspapers, were written 
this year. Over and over 
again, Greene blasted the 
Illinois Supreme Court for 
reversing all previous court 
decisions and awarding 
Richard his biological 
parents without hearing 
determine the child’s best 
interests. For the eight 
weeks from when Richard 
was moved until the U.S. 
Supreme Court decided not 
hear the case, Greene 
wrote about nothing else. 
Readers have reacted 
writing two three thou- 
sand letters. one kept 
exact count, but editors said 
this issue generated more 
letters than any story 
recent memory, and that 
more than percent 
agreed with the columnist. 
Among his colleagues 
the media, however, 
Greene’s obsession with the 
story has been character- 
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ized overkill. Since 
January, Chicago Reader, 
alternative weekly news- 
paper, has been running 
monthly column called 
“BobWatch: read him 
you don’t have to.” 
Greene, forty-eight, admits 
can’t shake the heart- 


nessed April when was 
invited into the adoptive par- 
ents’ home Schaumburg, 
Illinois. Shortly before the 
biological parents came get 
Richard, Greene reported, the 
child was begging: “Please 
don’t make go. Please. 
Please don’t send away.” 

“If sleep thinking 
about him and wake 
thinking about him, 
supposed then come 
and pretend that something 
else more that 
day? Because didn’t and 
hasn’t,” Greene says. has 
been especially upset that 
Richard has 
allowed see talk his 
adoptive parents and eight- 
year-old brother since the 
day left. 

Greene was denied access 
the biological family and 


then decided not talk 
either family. also did 
not publish their names. For 
the most part, focused 
the inequities the court 
system, basing his work 
documents. several occa- 
sions, ripped Illinois 
Supreme Court Justice 
James Heiple for what 


called inconsistencies and 
factual errors the written 
opinions. One column was 
titled THE SLOPPINESS JUS- 
TICE HEIPLE. another, 
Greene wrote: “There 
appears chance that, 
before ordering Richard 
from his home the state 
Supreme Court justices may 
not even have read the origi- 
nal trial transcripts.” 

highly unusual move, 
Heiple 
Greene’s accusations 
devoting more than page 
and half Greene the 
July 1994 Illinois Supreme 
Court ruling that denied 
rehearing. Heiple called 
Greene’s columns “acts 
journalistic terrorism.” 

Greene isn’t alone his 
passion for this story. Walter 
Jacobson, commentator for 


television station WFLD, 
read Justice Heiple’s publicly 
listed home telephone num- 
ber the air and encouraged 
viewers call. Heiple and 
his wife, who was ill, 
received number abusive 
telephone calls after the 
report. wanted people 
call him and bother him 
until did the 
right thing,” says 
Jacobson, who 
has 
anchor and com- 
mentator vari- 
ous Chicago sta- 
tions for twenty- 
five years. ret- 
rospect, Jacobson 
says, probably 
went over the 
line.” barrage 
criticism from 
the Illinois and 
Chicago bar asso- 
ciations and the 
media led 
on-air apology. 
Still, like 
Greene, Jacobson 
says wakes 
the middle 
the night thinking about 
Richard and the injustice 
taking him away from the 
only family has known. 
“How else you under- 
mine the arrogance pow- 
erful people without getting 
rough them?” asks. 
Not all the watchdogs 
agree with Jacobson’s and 
Greene’s singular focus. 
Richard Roeper, columnist 
for the fiercely competitive 
Chicago Sun-Times who 
wrote five columns 
Richard, says the case isn’t 
black and white 
Greene paints it. “This the 
biggest journalistic melt- 
down I’ve ever seen,” 
Roeper says. “It was like 
broken record. was the 
same thing, day after day, 
the point obsession.” 
Greene and his editors 


insist that was prepared 
stop writing about the 
case when was longer 
able provide new infor- 
mation. But seemed 
creating some his own 
news when ran com- 
ments from readers and 
went far asking 
Chicago’s Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishop, Joseph 
Bernardin, negotiate 
some sort compromise 
between the two sets par- 
ents. 
responded that would 
like help, Greene ran that 
his column. (Soon after, 
Bernardin learned that 
had pancreatic cancer, and 
nothing has come the 
offer.) 

Owen Youngman, Chicago 
Tribune managing editor for 
features, says Greene’s pas- 
sion fits well with the 
Tribune’s continuing empha- 
sis children’s issues. “It’s 
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important for 
our columnists 
have pas- 
sion,” Young- 
man says. “Too 
much journal- 
ism 
homogenized.” 
Even the 
Reader, Michael 
Miner, the alter- 
native’s senior 
editor and media 
columnist, says 
Greene made 
substantial con- 
pointing out 
lack legal 
rights for chil- 
dren the 
system, not just 
with Richard’s 
case. “No news- 
paper crusade 
effective 
not 
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members 
the American 
overseas press 


corps harder and 
lonelier every year. 
the last American cit 

tion hardly find flatter 
ing. And distinc: 


tion that should not exist 

media industry that 
itable America’s 


ABC correspondent Jim 
Bitterman, in. recent 
speech the. Association 
Americans Resident 
Overseas, about the 
‘increasingly pitiful” state 
foreign news coverage. 
the American media. 
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excess,” 
says. 
Greene, 
who has writ- 
ten fourteen 
books, insists 
that will 
not write 


book and 
profit from 


case. But 
said won’t 
stop writing 
columns about 
until the boy 
allowed 
visit the fami- 
that raised 
him: “I’m not 

going away.” 
Theresa 
Grimaldi 
Olsen 


Olsen free- 
writer 
who lives 
Morton, Illinois. 


cyberhoax! 


here 
incredibly seductive 
about information 
screen. lot journal- 
ists discovered after the 
Oklahoma City bombing, 
can make gullible neophytes 
out people who should 
professional skeptics. 

April 20, only one day 
after the blast, this inflam- 
matory message appeared 
Internet newsgroup iden- 
tified site used mili- 
tia groups: “If this turns out 
have expected this come 
before now. will lodge 
prediction here. They will 
try tie Waco, Janet 
Reno behind this, the 
campaign will succeed 
because the media will per- 
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Media and 


information 


It’s official. Media and information 
technology have the 
Monday Business Day section 


chnolo The New York Times. Every Monday, 


you'll find more in-depth coverage 
have finall media and technology. The infor- 
mation industries. Where they over- 
lap. Where they cross paths. And 
nverged. where they avoid each other. pick 
copy The Times and read 
what you like. Especially you like 
media and information technology. 
Advertisers: for more information, 


call Janet Robinson, Senior 


Advertising (212) 556-7478. 
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Washington Journalism Center 
KAISER 


Announce 
KAISER/NATIONAL PRESS FOUNDATION 
MINI-FELLOWSHIPS HEALTH FOR 1995 


Travel and Research Grants for Print Broadcast Journalists and Editors Interested 
Health Policy and Public Health 


1995, the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program, conjunction with the National Press Foundation, will award 
fifteen mini-fellowships print, television, and radio journalists research and report health policy public 
health issue their choice. The purpose encourage in-depth reporting public health and health policy issues, 
providing journalists with travel and research support complete specific project for publication broadcast. 
Typically, grants are $5,000 each. 


Priority given projects otherwise unlikely undertaken completed, focusing issues that have not been 
covered are under-reported, and which have high likelihood being published/aired and reaching mass audi- 
ence. Applicants must submit brief outline their proposed project, including estimated budget and time-frame 
for completion and publication/broadcast; their resume and recent examples their work; and letters support from 


supervising editor. Applications need submitted October 20, 1995. 


For more information, apply for the 1995 awards, write to: 


Penny Duckham 

Executive Director the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program 
Kaiser Family Foundation 

2400 Sand Hill Road 

Menlo Park, California 94025 


Nine journalists were awarded Kaiser/National Press Foundation Media Mini-Fellowships 1994/95, 
research and report the following issues: 


Leon Dash, reporter, The Washington Post 


Six generations underclass life—the story Rosa Lee Cunningham and her family. 


Susan Duerksen, health reporter, The San Diego Union-Tribune 
Border health issues—a comparative look the challenges and different policy responses three U.S. border Texas 
and New Mexico. 


Faye Goolrich, freelance writer 
Reform the federal disability application process. 


Fred Sam Lazaro, medical correspondent, The MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour 


Tracking at-risk HIV-resistant women Kenya, and the implications for HIV-prevention and vaccine research worldwide. 


Peter MacPherson, health care reporter, Congressional Quarterly 
Profile Dr. Nkosazana Zuma, the new minister health South Africa—the challenges reforming the country’s health care system 
and the lessons for the U.S. 


Mary Beth Pfeiffer, senior writer, investigative projects, The Poughkeepsie Journal 
Violence prevention, media coverage, and public the focus prevention, identifying programs that work and the 
reasons why. 


Rita Pyrillis, health care reporter, Health Care Policy Report 
Native American health care and the potential impact the Cherokee and other tribes’ efforts take control the health care delivery 
system their reservations. 


Carol Stevens, Washington health and medical correspondent, The Detroit News 


Differences the medical care provided black and white Americans, and efforts understand and rectify these. 


Kathi Wolfe, freelance writer 
Physician-assisted suicide and the debate among the disabled community, focused Oregon and Michigan. 


The Kaiser Family Foundation, which funds the Media Mini-Fellowships Program, is an independent health care foundation and is not affiliated with Kaiser Permanente or Kaiser Industries. 


The National Press Foundation, which helps administer the program and select the recipients, is a non-partisan, tax-exempt organization devoted to fostering excellence in journalism. It is based 
in Washington, D.C. 
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suade the public. Expect 
crackdown. Bury your guns 
and use the codes.” 

The comment was quoted 
Newsday, The Dallas 
Morning News, USA Today, 
The Atlanta Journal and 


file hoax. Great 
Britain, newspapers went 
wild. headline the 
Sunday Mirror shouted, 
HELLO, I’M THE MAD 
BOMBER BOOM!; SICK 
MESSAGE FLASHED WORLD- 


Constitution, WIDE; OKLA- 
the Houston HOMA BOMB 
Chronicle, the SOUNDBIT SUSPECT 
Minneapolis LEAVES 
Star Tribune should not MESSAGE 
approach the INTER- 
Many the Great Leader NET. 
articles cited too closely when taking 
evidence his picture, and you porters 
press the shutter checked, 
and extremists America 
using the in- 
the bright image the 
communicate fespected leader forever them that 
their minds. the Mc- 
their message. Veigh pro- 
But the From The Great Teacher file was 
posting was Journalists, book created 
joke, the work instructions for the press 
University the leader North Timothy 
journalism stu- was arrest- 
dent who was and was 
mimicking the obvious 


rhetoric and antics militia 
members. 

Two days later, with 
Timothy McVeigh cus- 
tody suspect the 
bombing, message from 
Tim McVeigh, describing 
himself the “Mad 
Bomber,” was discovered 
the commercial America 
Online service. The mes- 
sage, the form user 
profile, which members use 
introduce themselves 
other members, included the 
quote: “Let take back the 
ing. Boom.” 

Dateline NBC, which dis- 
covered the profile minutes 
before deadline, was the 
first report the 
America Online message. 
Reuters briefly picked 
the story, citing NBC, 
before moving another 
story that exposed the pro- 
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prank. America Online sent 
out press release the day 
after the NBC report warn- 
ing that the McVeigh profile 
was bogus. 

The lesson, according 
on-line experts and journal- 
ists, not that the Internet 
inherently bad inaccu- 
rate (although can 
both), but that reporters 
wading into new technolog- 
ical waters have apply 
the same skepticism and 
reporting tools used the 
non-computer world. 

“There are lot similar- 
ities reporting the phys- 
ical world,” said Timothy 
Maloy, editor the /nternet 
Newsroom newsletter. 
“News sources have 
verified the traditional 
way.” This can difficult, 
however, since anyone deliv- 
ering message, posting, 
other “signed” note the 


Internet can easily with 
unverifiable pseudonym. 

Adam the on-line 
editor Network World, was 
one the many journalists 
who failed check the accu- 
racy authenticity the 
comments posted the 
Montana student pretending 
member. retrospect, Gaffin 
said there were several ways 
try verify the authentici- 
the posting. 

Charley Stough, copy 
editor the Dayton Daily 
News and respected Internet 
buff who publishes on- 
line newsletter, was one 
the few follow the 
student’s Internet message. 
sent the student e-mail 
message, asking would 
speak reporter. The stu- 
dent responded that was 
only doing some on-line kid- 
ding, Stough says. 

For on-line veterans like 
Stough, the Oklahoma 
experience was sobering. 
“The expression that the 
Internet one knows 
you are dog,” says, 
never truer than when 
you take something off 
newsgroup and hang 
tens thousands news- 
papers.” 


David Armstrong 


Armstrong reporter for The 
Boston Globe. 


magazines: 
high-tech 
sneak 
peeks 


the race embrace 
cyberspace, couple 
magazines have given extra 
meaning the notion 
reader involvement. 
recent months, both Mother 


Jones and Interactive Age, 
trade journal, began allow- 
ing their readers see 
selected material electroni- 
cally, before publication. 

What’s more, both maga- 
zines are running reader 
responses the same issues 
which the articles appear. 
“It’s definitely new territo- 
ry,” says Jeffrey Klein, edi- 
tor-in-chief Mother Jones, 
whose previews show 
the World Wide Web. “But 
see one our roles 
having debates. This 
good way more interac- 
tive with our readers.” 

Certainly, reaching out 
readers something every 
editor wants do, especially 
time when mistrust the 
media reaching new highs. 
“Readers these days view 
most news organizations 
remote and arrogant places,” 
says The Washington Post’s 
media critic, Howard Kurtz. 
growing problem for all 
that this business 
engages one-way commu- 
nication. This relatively 
painless way open publica- 
tions other voices.” 

Still, the practice, which 
seems likely catch 
publications search for new 
ways tap the fast-growing 
audience cyberspace, also 
presents the magazines with 
delicate decisions. one 
hand, the editors both 
periodicals say they wel- 
come the dissent, fresh 
insights, clarifications 
that their interactive pre- 
views may provide. Not only 
does advance word about 
story create buzz, but such 
responses can also invigo- 
rate the editorial process. 

But they also worry about 
readers who might react 
objecting the contents and 
want article killed 
altered under the threat 
lawsuit. And there’s always 
the possibility that com- 
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petitor may grab hold the 
same item. “There’s whole 
slew perils out there that 
don’t have solution to,” 
says David Klein rela- 
tion Jeffrey who edi- 
tor-in-chief /nteractive 
Age. The magazine calls its 
experiment “Real-Time 
Letters” and uses electronic 
mail for the previews. 
cross those bridges 
when come them. For 
now, it’s case case.” 

far, his solution 
avoid sending out competi- 
tive stories ahead publica- 
tion. also limits advance 
copies stories about 
dozen people, from pool 
about 100 who have agreed 
participate, none whom 
are mentioned the pieces. 
Klein will e-mail one 
three different stories 
more than ten people each, 
and relies the honor 
system requesting that 
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everyone agree confiden- 
tiality. any event, replies 
must submitted four 
days. 

The system Mother 
Jones offer only 
essays its Web site, 
which anyone can access 
typing the address. “At 
the moment, news would 
still through different 
set considerations than 
essay,” says Jeffrey 
Klein, stressing that the 
previews are experimental. 
“There are dangers here. 
Editors have 
through each thing 
individual basis. That’s 
why we’re editors.” 


preview Mother Jones, type 
For 
Interactive Age, e-mail 
dklein@interact.cmp.com. 


Edward Silverman 


Silverman reporter for The 
Star-Ledger Newark, N.J. 


following the 
(journalists’) money 


reporter John 
Harwood ran for seat 
the Standing Committee 
Correspondents for the 
Congressional press galleries, 
campaigned require 
journalists disclose the 
sources income received 
from honoraria, speaking 
engagements, and other out- 
side sources condition 
accreditation 
Congress. Harwood, the only 
candidate from “Big Four” 
national newspaper The 
Wall Street Journal 
promptly lost the race (see 
“Where the Sun Doesn’t 
Shine,” May/June). 

But the issue won’t die. 
July, West Virginia Senator 
Robert Byrd took the floor 
with rousing speech castigat- 
ing journalists who receive 
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“thousands dollars speak- 
ing fees from the very groups 
they cover,” and introduced 
non-binding “sense the 
Senate” resolution calling for 
financial disclosure. His 
amendment passed, 60-39. 
Byrd’s amendment, 
attached legislative 
appropriations bill, carries lit- 
tle more than symbolic 
weight. But his similar com- 
panion bill will soon head 
the Rules Committee, where 
the measure, and its constitu- 
tionality, will debated 
hearings. Marsha Berry, 
spokeswoman for Byrd, says 
the senator aware the 
First Amendment concerns 
surrounding his proposal, and 
that his real goal get the 
press “to police itself some 
fashion.” Otherwise, she says, 
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Byrd “prepared for- 
ward” his pursuit 
enforceable resolution. 

Currently, applicants 
Congress’s daily print gallery 
are asked their media 
employers provide more than 
half their income, broad 
question aimed ensuring 
that reporters’ primary income 
comes from journalism, and 
not lobbying some other 
activity, before they are grant- 
freedom roam the halls 
the Capitol. But the key dif- 
ference that the question 
asked the journalists who 
run the Standing Committee, 
not the government. The 
Society Professional 
Journalists issued statement 
condemning the Byrd amend- 
ment First Amendment 
grounds, while conceding that 
the outside earnings few 
high-profile reporters” has 
become disturbing matter.” 
Senator Paul Simon, 
former journalist, voted 
against the amendment for 
similar reasons, but called 
the issue legitimate con- 
cern.” wouldn’t want 
reporter who received $10,000 
for speaking NRA con- 
vention covering the issue 
gun control,” says. 

Meanwhile, the end the 
year, employees The Wall 
Street Journal’s Washington 
bureau will begin filling out 
forms detailing specific 
sources and the general range 
outside income. The forms 
will made available for pub- 
lic inspection. think it’s 
something that’s important for 
maintain its credibility,” says 
bureau chief Alan Murray. 
ourselves, and not have com- 
ing from the outside. think 
our readers have the right 
know who’s paying our bills.” 

Frank Houston 

Houston assistant editor 
CIR. 
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public 

issues, 

private 
lives 


Close, the execu- 
tive editor Pacific 
News Service, usually 
arrives her small San 
Francisco offices A.M., 
and for the next twelve 
hours she spends most her 
time devising new ways 
explore the forces that shape 
the lives the people the 
margins American society 
the janitor from 
Guatemala, the chef from 
Shanghai, the homeless man 
from Oakland. 

Two decades such long 
days were recently rewarded 
June 12, she became the first 
editor win one the 
Chicago-based MacArthur 
Foundation’s no-strings- 
attached “genius grants.” 
giving Close the award 
$315,000 over five years 
the foundation said that she 
“has produced groundbreak- 
ing journalism shoe- 
string budget for more than 
twenty years, and has nur- 
tured many writers with 
unconventional views.” 

Since 1974, the fifty-two- 
year-old Close has been the 
prime force behind PNS, the 
nonprofit, mostly-print wire 
service, which syndicates 
more than 300 articles year 
some 110 clients, includ- 
ing such major publications 
The Washington Post and 
the Los Angeles Times. Many 
PNS pieces involve the pri- 
vate ramifications public 
issues, and most are written 
members the communi- 
ties inner city, adolescent, 
evangelistic, immigrant, 
Muslim directly affected 
those issues. 


Partly because its 
extensive coverage issues 
poverty, alienation, etc. 
that are usually con- 
cern liberals, PNS has 
often been pigeonholed 
left-wing many newspa- 
per and magazine editors, 
who would undoubtedly 
surprised learn that its top 
editor voted for George 
Bush 1992 and anti- 


abortion. sampling PNS 
stories, fact, makes 
clear that PNS has knee- 
jerk politics. “The media are 
obsessed with political 
polarization,” says Close. 
“They can only see ‘left’ and 
‘right.’ They can only mirror 
the L.A. Times op-ed page 
‘on the left this, the 
right That doesn’t tell 
you anything! How does that 
explain the moan coming 
out America?” 

The MacArthur award 
comes just PNS launch- 
ing “Exploring America’s 
Social Disintegration and 
Pathways for Reintegration,” 
ambitious year-long pro- 
ject that will comprise 
and radio essays, articles, 
public forums, and two 
books. The project —which 

scheduled include arti- 


cles such topics 
“Vampire Kids: Why Steven 
King Resonates With This 
Generation’s View the 
World” and “The New 
Preachers: Converting 
California Back 
Protestantism” will focus 
California, part 
because, Close has written, 
that where “the contradic- 
tory forces within American 
coming 
head most 
rapidly.” 

PNS was 
founded 
1970 
group schol- 
ars and writers 
band, Franz 
Schurmann 
against the war 
Vietnam and 
wanted pro- 
vide the nation- 
media with 
alternative 
source infor- 
mation about it. Before tak- 
ing the reins PNS, where 
she was entrusted with shift- 
ing the organization’s focus 
toward domestic concerns, 
Close worked the China 
editor for economic 
review Hong Kong, the 
founder and editor black 
community newspaper 
Oakland, and prison 
rights activist. 

The list her current and 
former PNS colleagues 
includes John Markoff 
The New York Times, Hugh 
Pearson The Street 
Journal, Frank Viviano 
the San Francisco 
Chronicle, and essayist 
Richard Rodriguez (best 
known for his commentaries 
The MacNeil/Lehrer 
NewsHour). the 
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noted, Close has uncanny 
knack for plucking writers 
out places most editors 
would never think look. 
“She’s great finder,” says 
David Talbot, the arts and 
features editor the San 
Francisco Examiner. “She 
takes people who don’t think 
themselves journalists 
and convinces them that 
they are.” 

Often, assignments from 
Close have created side 
careers for people other 
disciplines. late 1979, 
when virtually everyone 
the U.S. media was demo- 
nizing the Ayatollah 
Khomeini, Close was deter- 
exploring why made sense 
the Iranians for them 
seize the hostages. Close 
called around, and eventual- 
friend mentioned that 
she might contact William 
Beeman, associate pro- 
fessor anthropology 


700A Journalism Building, 
Columbia University, New York, 10027 
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CITY STATE ZIP 


University. 
She called 
him, and 
said, “That’s 


SOUNDBIT 


sticking with 
Royal. won't give 


journalism 
after Close 
heard from 
one his 
classmates 


interesting, e-mail. But San Fran- 
I’ve never want Nor cisco State 
written for will play games when University 
before. Let written 
try it.” Robert Samuelson essay that 
The next had made 
day, turn- contributing everybody 
the the class- 


first piece what would 
become series. had such 
impact that the U.S. State 
Department subsequently 
hired him hostage-crisis 
consultant. He’s still writing 
for PNS sixteen years later. 
PNS associate editor 
Andrew Lam, who immi- 
grated the U.S. from 
Vietnam 1975 when 
was eleven years old and 
whose articles have appeared 
The New York Times and 
Mother Jones, got his start 


room cry when read 
them. Close called him, met 
him for coffee, and hired him 
the spot. What made Lam 
stand out? “It was his ability 
tell stories,” she says. 

Lyn Duff, eighteen, grew 
Pasadena, where she 
was expelled from school 
the eighth grade for publish- 
ing underground school 
newspaper. Because fami- 
problems, she moved 
San Francisco when she was 
sixteen and began living 


group homes, shelters, and 
the streets writing for 
small newspaper where 
she remained until last year, 
when she met Close and 
began writing for PNS’s YO! 
(Youth Outlook), eight- 
page bi-monthly newspaper 
written Bay Area youths. 
recent YO! meeting, 
Close and the staff looked 
for story ideas going 
around the circle young 
writers and having each one 
tell about experience that 
had shaped his her short 
life. The real significance 
the meeting for the youths, 
Close observed later, was 
“the importance knowing 
that the other person has 
story. People communica- 
tions have about facili- 
tating communication.” 
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the wind- 
radio 


hen South Africa’s 

1994 elections came 
her village the northern 
foothills the Drakensberg 
(Dragon’s Mountains) 
Kwa Zulu Natal, Santi 
Mkondo knew just how 
she’d vote: exactly her 
husband and their tribal 
chief told her to. 

many the country’s 
rural areas, tribal chief’s 
word not only the law 
the land, but news medi- 
unto itself, too. Because 
distances are vast and 
poverty acute many 
South Africa’s isolated 
regions, villagers often rely 
entirely their chiefs for 
news and guidance. Many 
believe this kind tight 
control over information 
has been major factor 
the ten-year civi! war that 


has claimed 16,000 lives impoverished, inaccessible 


Kwa Zulu Natal, province 
the Indian Ocean. With 
only one news source, pro- 
paganda often becomes 
entrenched and rumors 
attacks and preemptive 
strikes can become self-ful- 
filling prophecy. 

But recent invention 
may improve the situation, 
rural South Africa and 
other developing nations. 
Even well-to-do South 
Africans, hungry for new 
technology after decade 
international sanctions, 
scramble onto the Internet, 
the innovation that may 
have the most far-reaching 
impact simple one: 
wind-up radio. 

The BayGen Clockwork 
Radio was invented 
Briton, Trevor Baylis, who, 
sparked documentary 
AIDS Africa, realized 
the need for news for peo- 
ple 


estimated 235 million trips every day. They 
take and down, from floor floor, and 


most think convenient, easy, and 


better than stairs. 


Trouble was, one really knew just how 
dangerous elevators and escalators could be. 


Until The Boston Globe decided take 


look. long, hard look. 


four-month investigation the Globe 
team Shelley Murphy, David Armstrong, 
and Stephen Kurkjian found that crippling 


accidents and even deaths occur with 

alarming frequency the nation’s 600,000 elevators 
and 30,000 escalators. Globe staff also found surprising 
lack federal and state regulation, poor job local 


1995 


inspections, thousands accidents going unreported, state 


Boston Globe 


RISKY RIDE 


REPORT 


cereal box and features 
three bands short wave, 
medium wave, and 
and provides forty-five 
minutes playing time for 
every twenty-second wind. 
The life the generator 
about 7,000 hours three 
years playing time 
five hours day. 

The radios currently 
costing about $30 are 
slated for mass production 
September, and more 
than 60,000 have been 
ordered from its manufac- 
turer, BayGen, the 
Crown Agents United 
Kingdom-owned trading 
organization), the United 
Nations High Commission 
for Refugees, and the 
International Committee 
the Red Cross for distribu- 
tion 
Burundi. Also expressing 
interest are CARE, Unicef, 


Thanks idea from the the ups and downs 


everyday travel would never the same 
use them lot, without much thought: 


Doctors Without Borders, 
Greenpeace, and USAID, 
agencies that envision 
using the radios ease the 
plight refugees, war 
zones. 

President Nelson 
Mandela’s deputy minister 
constitutional and provin- 
cial affairs, Mohammed 
Valli Moosa, looking 
projects where the radio 
“will not only into remote 
areas the country 
encourage free political 
activity and freedom 
expression, but also long- 
distance education.” The 
development the radios 
was supported grant 
from the Overseas Develop- 
ment Administration, 
agency the British gov- 
ernment. 


Charlene Smith 


Smith assistant editor 
Finance Week, 
Johannesburg. 
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laws being ignored, and close ties between the 
elevator/ escalator industry and its regulators that 
prevented safety improvements. 

The result was Risky Ride, three-part series 
that shook state and federal officials, put the 
industry alert, and caused the riding public 
sit up, take notice, and beware. The report also 
caught the eye the journalistic world, earning 
The George Polk Award and top honors from 
Investigative Reporters and Editors. 

Most important, Risky Ride brought ideas for 
change the national safety codes for escalators 


and elevators. And though it’s tough detail, 
think may have even prevented some accidents. 
From here out, traveling and down building 
would never the same again. risky ride. 


Thanks idea from The Boston Globe. 
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the megamedia 
are the message 


when the government lets go, 
the deals get going 


was coincidence. Just 
the most sweeping 
telecommunications reform 
legislation sixty years was 
clearing the last hurdles 
Congress, the Disney folk let 
drop that they would dine 
Capital Cities/ABC, and 
Westinghouse 
aimed scarf down CBS. 
“An utterly great transac- 
tion,” trumpeted Barry Diller 
the Disney concordat. “It’s 
great deal for both parties,” 
declared Rupert Murdoch. 
great merger,” decided 
Warner Brothers chairman 
Robert Daly. “The right thing 
has been done for the share- 
holders both companies,” 
announced Warren Buffett. 
(But what about the rest us, 
few dazed observers won- 
dered.) The Westinghouse/ 
CBS pact won lesser raves, 
but mostly because the one- 
time Tiffany Network (now 
dubbed the Woolworth Web) 
ratings also-ran (versus 
the surging, No. ABC) and 
had been eviscerated the 
policies outgoing propri- 
etor Laurence Tisch. And 
because Westinghouse was 
lackluster suitor compared 
the dashing Disney. 

That thundering double 
salvo from the guns early 
August was triggered 
expectations new day 
dawning which govern- 
ment, once and for all, will 
stand aside and not meddle 
the profit strategies 
America’s media conglom- 
erates. The telecommunica- 
tions bill, negotiated 
between House and Senate 
this fall, contains provisions 
that remove all limits the 
number radio stations 


single company could own; 
increase the number 
households single broad- 
caster could serve; and allow 
entrepreneurs own news- 
papers, radio stations, tele- 
phone companies, and cable 
systems all the same mar- 
ket. President Clinton has 
vowed veto the bill “in 
the best interests the pub- 
lic and our economic well- 
being” weren’t signifi- 
cantly revised grounds 
that smothered diversity 
and would permit unwel- 
come concentrations 
media firepower “in every 
community.” 

Virtually lost amid all the 
speculation, jubilation, and 
lamentation: What vision 
Disney and Westinghouse 
harbor for the news depart- 
ments now firmly their 
grasp? the two press con- 
ferences announcing the 
buyouts, neither Disney 
boss Michael Eisner nor 
Michael Jordan thought 
offer reassuring word that 
the journalists their 
employ would enjoy stur- 
firewall protecting them 
from the preferences and 
petulances the corporate 
parent. Nor did Eisner and 
Jordan pay the customary 
state visits their network 
newsrooms (as had Barry 
Diller and Larry Tisch 
before them) reassure the 
troops. (During teleconfer- 
ence with ABC employees, 
Eisner did declare, with 
wouldn’t screw around with 
the news, especially ABC 
News.” And belatedly, 
August Jordan paid fly- 


ing courtesy call the CBS 
News precincts.) 

But Disney executive 
told The Wall Street 
Journal Eisner “warrior 
.... doesn’t feel like 
you’re with his program, 
there’s problem.” 
Attention Peter Jennings 
and Ted Koppel. Also take 
heed: the seven Capital 
Cities/ABC newspapers 
(including The Kansas City 
Star, Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, and the Wilkes- 
Barre Times-Leader), plus 
Los Angeles magazine, 
Women’s Wear Daily, and 
Institutional Investor. New 
York Post columnist John 
Cassidy wrote: “To put 
kindly, Disney 
renowned for its commit- 
ment freedom speech.” 

Clearly, the fear own- 
ership news organizations 
mega-corporations 
(including those that traffic 
government contracts) 
nothing new (viz. NBC 
News and GE.) But the 
Disney and Westinghouse 
ventures ratchet the con- 
cerns new level, 
especially since the end 
big-time merger mania 
nowhere sight. Andrew 
Barrett, FCC commis- 
sioner, predicted few 
weeks ago that the year 
2000 “we’ll probably see 
ten twelve companies 
controlling everything 
see, hear, and convey 
entertainment, voice, and 
data.” passion for good 
old-fashioned journalism 
could hardly find more 
discouraging atmosphere 
within which try sur- 
wrote Nieman 
Foundation curator Bill 
Kovach The New York 
Times (August 3). Andrew 
Jay Schwartzman, director 
the Media Access 
Project, added: “The 
unprecedented cynicism and 


distrust American jour- 
nalism not alleviated 
these consolidations.” 

Not everybody pes- 
simistic. Minutes boss 
Don Hewitt claims that 
twenty-seven years 
employer has ever tried 
influence him. Pressure 
from high something 
“that’s simply not 
mind. Maybe should be, 
but isn’t.” 

growing number 
theorists like Snyder, 
senior fellow the 
Annenberg Washington 
Program, feel that Disney, 
Westinghouse, and all other 
present and future con- 
glomerates need issue 
formal, industry-wide pub- 
lic declaration their news 
divisions’ independence 
document that would con- 
tain language reassuring 
both the public and the 
press that journalists are 
hundred percent insulated 
from the interests their 
owners; that corporate 
chieftains will never 
attempt either advance 
quash particular story; 
and that news broadcasts 
will never used for 
cross-promotion and 
exploitation. “It’s some- 
thing they need turn their 
attention very quickly,” 
Snyder says. 

Without such covenant, 
television journalists are vul- 
nerable, even they don’t 
know it. Just after the 
Disney buyout, Barbara 
Walters recalled that ABC 
News aired special last 
spring from the Disney 
World movie studio 
Florida. “Now, couldn’t 
she declared. 

Wanna bet? 

Neil Hickey 
Hickey wrote “Revolution 
Cyberia: The Battle Between 
Megamedia, Congress, and the 
FCC” the July/August 
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BUSINESS REPLY 


T. HALEY / SIPA PRESS 


emember Scott O’Grady? you don’t today, there 

was time when you probably did. June, the 
twenty-nine-year-old Air Force captain was 
referred major media outlets more than 1,500 times, 
accounts stemming from his rescue Bosnia U.S. 
marines six days after was shot down Serbian forces. 
O’Grady devout, humble, refreshingly guileless 
returned p.r.-orchestrated triumph. was feted the 
White House and the Pentagon and stormed the talk 
shows. Then, his fifteen minutes 
having expired, O’Grady’s blip dis- 
appeared from the radar screen. 
His rescue from Bosnia was 


euphoric occasion. Unfortunately, the 


barrage O’Grady coverage pointed 


The Man Who Fell Earth 


gories and equate heroes with victims and screw-ups 
thanks largely Oprah Winfrey and like-minded talk-TV 
impresarios. They pioneered the replacement chat show 
guests true distinction with folk who are easier iden- 
tify you know, recovering diet pill addicts, sur- 
vivors dysfunctional families. They’re not Mother 
Teresa, but people who help themselves, and the spirit 
which they are celebrated essentially narcissistic. 
Hyping O’Grady was very much that spirit: was 
man who helped himself come back 
from the brink. today’s lexicon, 
that makes him hero. Book him 
and mike him up. 

further explanation for 
O’Grady’s acclaim suggested 


will 


how kind reverse alche- historian Daniel Boorstin’s 1962 
the p.r.-infotainment axis can observation about modern celebrity 
reduce golden moment into some- worship: “These new model ‘heroes’ 
thing base; how media hype, receptacles into which pour 


surface-to-air missile, can home 
something authentic and blow 
away, leaving only ephemeral puff smoke its place. 

Take the assertion first made President Clinton 
June the day the rescue was announced that O’Grady 
was “an American hero.” This line was immediately taken 
major news outlets. The Chicago Tribune tagged him 
the “Hero Pilot.” CNN transcript listed participants 
ceremony “Brian Christie, Gen. Ron 
Fogelman, Air Force Chief Staff,” and “Captain Scott 
O’Grady, American Hero.” 

Newsweek’s June cover story American 
said O’Grady was member the Right Stuff brotherhood 
whose “code understated: cool.” (An odd description for 
pilot who burst into tears public the drop hat and told 
NBC may have seen vision the Virgin Mary the 
Bosnian forest.) NPR commentator Daniel Schorr said, 
takes back Charles ‘Lucky’ Lindbergh.” 

fact, O’Grady was not hero. had less common 
with Lindbergh than with little Jessica McClure, whose res- 
cue from weil Texas riveted America 1987. O’Grady, 
like Jessica, was victim who displayed strong will sur- 
vive and got lucky. The marines who braved surface-to-air 
missiles rescue him were the heroes, O’Grady himself 
stressed. hype him hero diminishes their efforts and 
robs O’Grady’s story its authenticity. 

why did exaggerate? part because live 
culture that increasingly prone collapse the old cate- 
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our own purposelessness. They are 
nothing but ourselves seen mag- 
nifying mirror.” O’Grady became just such looking glass, 
reflecting how America sees itself and its role the world. 
Lindbergh was the perfect symbol for the late 
emblem daring and promise and the budding Henry 
Luce’s American Century. The Apollo astronauts were the 
embodiment that promise realized, that century full 
flower. But now, with much confusion about our post- 
cold-war role, O’Grady the perfect symbol. didn’t 
achieve feat aviation, but was shot down, becoming 
objective correlative such questions as: Why are 
involved with Bosnia the first place? Whither are 
drifting nation? His vulnerability exposed the 
elements, subsisting insects, weeping and thanking God 
struck familiar chord. was us, all our frailty. So, 
needless say, embraced him hero: love our- 
selves despite our foibles. 

O’Grady was the ideal visual aid, with wholesome 
good looks Lindbergh. But how use him? 
President Clinton cited O’Grady evidence that govern- 
ment can work, feel-good ceremonies that stressed 
how well the rescue mission had gone, not how badly the 
Bosnia policy was going. 


Christopher Hanson Washington correspondent for the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer and contributing editor The Media 
Research Center provided videotapes. 


CAPITAL LETTER CHRISTOPHER 


then, O’Grady’s saga was taking 
empty circularity (much 
Boorstin observed Lindbergh). The 
novelty his rescue wore off, and the 
story line shifted from what had 
endured how much publicity was 
getting. Meanwhile, O’Grady was 
transformed the limelight from 
naive flyboy into political promoter 
and spinmeister. the Today show, 
after Clinton invited him the White 
House, O’Grady effused: “He 


[Clinton] great man!” O’Grady 
ducked questions about the intelli- 


gence failure that had left him vulner- 
able that Serbian missile with all the 
agility p.r. ace. 

O’Grady even helped puff the 
celebrityhood other personalities, 
demonstrating how, Boorstin puts 
it, “celebrities live off one another.” 
Larry King Live, O’Grady took 
call from gushing Nancy Reagan and 
gushed back her: “Ma’am, it’s the 
greatest honor the world. can’t 
believe I’m talking you.” Mrs. 
Reagan counter-gushed: “The feeling 
mutual.” that wasn’t enough, 
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O’Grady verbally puffed the 
celebrity-anchors whose ratings 
was boosting. said Joan Lunden 
GMA: “It’s honor just talking 
you. This unbelievable.” 

Finally, after days denying hero- 
hood, O’Grady appeared waver. 
was Larry King Live when 
woman called from Fremont, 
California, say: just wanted 
thank you for giving four young 
sons true American hero look 
to.” Instead demurring usual, the 
pilot delivered the kind message 
expected celluloid heroes: “I’d hope 
that the kids out there, you know, basi- 
cally listen their parents and try 
something good when they grow 
up.” Acknowledging that the nation 
needs heroes antidote bad 
news, said would try catch 
with his fan mail. 

Thus, the time our hero had been 
back America for several days, the 
original Scott O’Grady was becoming 
little hard make out the video 
fog state affairs that CBS This 
Morning’s Harry Smith evoked inad- 
vertently, interviewing O’Grady live 
remote location. said the 
pilot’s image monitor: “It’s 
great see you person.” 

Having propelled O’Grady sky- 
ward, the press began angling bring 
him down, least clip his wings. 
Reports questioned his survival prepa- 
rations had forgotten wear his 
jacket and suffered badly from the 
cold. CBS’s David Martin suggested 
might have been blasted out the 
sky because was “too cocky.” 
London’s /ndependent newspaper 
dove from o’clock high with 
report that O’Grady “did just about 
everything wrong.” 

All things considered, was good 
time head for cloud cover. That’s 
what did, zooming out the 
national spotlight with the avowed aim 
seeking privacy. Right. Within 
few weeks, had signed book deal 
($500,000 advance), with movie pos- 
sibilities, and announced was leav- 
ing active duty become promo- 
tional speaker for the Air Force. 
it’s back the celebrity circuit, 
Captain. Don’t forget wear your 
flak vest. 
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DART ABC, for its misguided love star- 
crossed news. desperate (pre-Disney) yen 
first the hearts TV’s Hollywood sources, Good 
Morning America which only this spring lefi the 
soft and squishy bosom the network’s 
entertainment division for the more demanding arms 
ABC News publicly proposed rather 
dangerous liaison. full-page the July 
edition Daily Variety declared its intentions thusly: 
“This summer’s movies all have one thing 
common each opened America’s morning 
show. Coincidence? don’t think so. Because 
Good Morning America give movies the star 
treatment (Just ask Tom Hanks, who practically 
took over our studio.) you want open big, 
work with us. We’re big fans.” 


DART the Halifax, Nova Scotia, Chronicle- 
Herald, for turning plenty heat but less than 
adequate light. Editorializing about contract dispute 
affecting the price coal between longtime 
supplier and the Nova Scotia Power company, the 
paper left doubt that its warmest feelings lay 
with the NSP. The editorial failed mention, 
however, that Herald publisher Graham Dennis’s 
wife Gay, daughtgr and editorial board member 
Sarah, and son and Herald sportswriter William 
together hold some 8,000 shares Nova Scotia 
Power. Oddly, NSP’s address record for all three 
stockholders The Chronicle-Herald, care one 
Patricia Devine, the paper’s vice president. 


DART the CBS Evening News; The Dallas 
Morning News; and Barron’s, latest candidates for 
membership the Curious Coincidences Club. 
December segment the Evening News about 
the dramatic effect new fiber-optic technology 
life rural America kept its eye the same 
Nebraska region, interviewed some the same 
Nebraska residents, and evoked the same coming-of- 
the-railroad simile November story staff 
reporter Bill Richards The Wall Street Journal’s 
front page. April 27, three days after free-lance 
writer Steve Miller had faxed The Morning 
News his manuscript about off-beat rock-’n-roll 
barber, recently relocated from New York, who 
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Darts 


Laurels 


provides fifties-style haircuts retro setting while 
Elvis singles blare, the paper sent its own reporter 
interview the barber and May ran its own brief 
item. (Morning News editors denied ever having 
seen Miller’s submission, although, says, had 
called confirm its receipt.) The June issue 
Barron’s featured column electronic investing 
mutual-funds editor Eric Savitz that displayed 
certain amount mutuality with Gary Weiss’s 
cover story on-line investing the June 
Business Week. 


LAUREL the Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, 
Press-Enterprise, for unsettling series that 
literally hit home. Moved the tragic death five 
Bloomsburg University students fraternity 
house fire, the Press-Enterprise fall opened 
inquiry into the town’s off-campus 
housing industry, knocking every door every 
student dwelling, interviewing tenants and 
landlords, compiling database information from 
public records, and photographing every one the 
185 officially regulated properties, home some 
2,000 students every year. Published over seven- 
day period (beginning May 13) and spanning some 
forty full pages (increasingly dear) newsprint, the 
findings revealed that some million year 
generated rents for handful landlords, some 
whom had filed federal lawsuit stop the town 
council from imposing $50 licensing and 
inspection fee their properties; that the town’s 
former housing inspector had filed only three 
citations against landlords the last three years; 
and that the town council had failed spend 
$30,000 grant allocated help the new housing 
inspector follow through his job. 


DART the Nashville Banner, and publisher 
Irby Simpkins, for mishandling excess personal 
baggage. When Simpkins’s wife Peaches was 
appointed deputy newly-elected governor Don 
Sundquist last fall, the publisher publicly assured 
readers and reporters alike that her job would 
way affect the integrity the Banner. However, 
was subsequently revealed the alternative weekly 
Nashville Scene, investigative story last March, 


4 


documenting Sundquist’s use the state plane for 
personal and political trips, was ordered grounded 


Simpkins and never took off. Further tracking the 


Banner Scene’s journalistic radar suggests 
somewhat disturbing pattern report the issue 
the governor’s newly amended rule requiring his 
appointees, but longer their spouses, disclose 
significant financial holdings, pointedly stayed clear 
any reference Peaches her husband; while 
cloudy stories the state administration are blessed 
with silver-lining headlines. one example cited 
Scene, front-page story examining the possible 
effect proposed campaign finance reform the 
governor’s personal political fund was cast this 
sunny light: NEW LOOPHOLE TEMPTATION FOR 
SUNDQUIST: PERSONAL POLITICAL FUND ‘ALWAYS 
FOLLOWED LETTER 


DART the Tallahassee Democrat, for 
unbecoming want modesty. When Leadership 
Tallahassee, local booster organization, bestowed 
its Lifetime Leadership Award prominent 
banker, its Emerging Leader the Year Award 
prominent consultant, and its Distinguished Leader 
the Year Award Carrol Dadisman, prominent 
president and publisher the Democrat and member 
its editorial board, Dadisman’s paper responded 
with editorial “In Praise Some Dedicated 
Souls” that included its praise Leadership 
Tallahassee, which honoring the “highly 
deserving” three, wisely.” 


LAUREL Community Media, Inc., four- 
paper chain weeklies Rockland County, New 
York, for making the First Amendment its weapon 
choice. When Community Media decided support 
the challenger the powerfully entrenched county 
executive the 1993 election, Community and its 
candidate were threatened district attorney 
Kenneth Gribetz with possible indictment the 
candidate, for charges never specified; the papers, 
for allegedly accepting payment not report certain 
facts damaging its candidate. Fighting back 
civil-rights lawsuit, Community won: “You have 
right chill the editorial judgment this 
newspaper,” the federal judge told Gribetz. Soon 
after, Community began investigating Gribetz’s 
activities, relentlessly reporting over the next two 
years its findings. federal investigation 
Gribetz and his cronies followed, did coverage 
the New York area media, which for the most part 
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had either ignored discounted failed follow 
Community’s reports. Gannett’s Rockland 
Journal-News, for example, its editorial 
endorsement Gribetz’s reelection, had concluded 
that “Gribetz has been the post long that 
entire generation connects other name the seat. 
has been leader undertaking 
investigations irregardless political 
connection. While there have been allegations 
wrongdoing his office local weekly, this 
the reelected Gribetz who before the investigation 
had been considering run for attorney general 
was indicted federal grand jury charges 
theft federal funds and tax evasion. 


DART the New York 
Daily News, for giving new 
hands-on journalism. struck 
were the editors the 

thrust 

photograph showing losing 

Yankee pitcher Jack McDowell 

giving the finger the booing 
stadium crowd walked 
off the mound that they nailed 
the photo its pages again 
and again and again twice 
the July edition (on the 
opening page its inside 
sports section and 9-1/2 
12-1/2-inch blow-up the 
News’s back page); four times 
more the July edition (on 
pages 75, 78, and 81) and 
another, slightly different 
version page 72; and, lest 


knuckleheaded file away 

forever that image his brain, 

they gave him twice 

again, editorial cartoon 

drawing that edition’s back 

page. all, nine moving 

middle fingers before the 
having writ, moved on. 


This column compiled and written Gloria Cooper, 
managing editor, whom nominations should addressed. 
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NEXIS services check 


porate records 

doing business with the Detroit 

Police Department. All over the 
country. From his desk. 
porations had the deputy police 
chief listed officer. And 
one had even rented home 
Beverly Hills... for the daughter 
the police chief. 

Further checking address 

uncovered even more dummy 
corporations... the only service 


these companies had provided 


the police department was 


deposit checks authorized 
the chief the deputy. 

Which eventually led 

new addresses for both the police 

chief and the deputy chief... 
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You think the movies 
are violent? Read this 
June medical journal: 
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describes 38,000 dead. 99,000 wounded. 
And notes that more brain trauma deaths arenow 
from gunfire than from auto crashes. 
this rate, firearms will become the leading 
cause all injury-related deaths the U.S. shortly 
after the year 2000. 
The medical cost? billion this year. 
The June 14, 1995, Journal the American 
Medical Association entirely devoted 

The lead editorial sums the data and 
suggests that physicians educate patients about 
the “hazards firearms...child 
violence, and elder abuse.” 

Most strikingly, urges health professionals participate 
“community, state, national efforts that address public health policy issues violence 
and influence public attitudes toward violence prevention and support for legislative and regulatory 
measures ...such those that limit the availability handguns.” 

JAMA reflects the growing consensus that viewing violence through the lens public health reveals 
new strategies for prevention. 

The California Wellness Foundation already translating this insight into action. 

1992, convened National Advisory Committee composed experts the issue violence 
prevention and members communities affected violence. 1993, launched the Violence 
Prevention Initiative with funding $30 million over five years. 

Promoting community leadership and community action, policy development, media advocacy, research 
and evaluation, the Violence Prevention Initiative developing powerful responses what the Journal 
the American Medical Association now calls unrelenting epidemic violence America.” 


For your free copy JAMA’s June issue, please write: 


The California Wellness Foundation 


6320 Canoga Avenue, Woodland Hills, ATTN: JAMA 
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Are You Now, 
Will You Ever Be, 


Sunday morning last October, 
suburb not blessed with the most 
sensitive law enforcement offi- 
cers, pair cops strode into 
Korean Presbyterian church just 
the minister was cranking his ser- 
non. They said the church building 
lacked certificate occupancy and they ordered 
everyone out. The law, they said, was the law. 

Two months later the local newspaper invited 
Korean community leaders, still angry, meet 
with local politicians discuss the issue, perhaps 
bridge the rift. The newspaper would offer 
meeting space and “facilitate” the get-together, 
then cover it. Like many newspapers lately, 
this one was involved what has come 
called “civic” “public” journalism, and the 
meeting was seen chance run civic jour- 
nalism experiment. 

The experiment did not well, least 
according the account written the reporter 
assigned cover the meeting (an account that 
circulated through the newsroom and CJR, 
the condition that the newspaper not named). 
Most the meeting, the reporter wrote, was con- 
sumed with “verbal sparring, tit-for-tat arguing.” 
Although town officials had already apologized, 
the minister wound his remarks with series 


Mike Hoyt senior editor 
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the Theory Moves into Practice 
More and More Newsrooms, 
the Debate Gets Sharper 


Mike Hoyt 


demands” that included call for town offi- 
cials “to ‘apologize the congregation, and 
more importantly, 

When the piece got top editors, the 
Ministry Truth, one newsroom employee put 
it, got makeover. the new version, the one 
that the readers saw, the religion reporter shared 
byline with the editor who had facilitated the 
meeting and the article had brighter point 
view. Now the meeting “began with both groups 
still feeling pain and casting blame, but the ensu- 
ing discussion helped find some common ground 
for new foundation understanding. 
Participants said the lessons learned from the inci- 
dent and the meeting point the need for 
Korean lawyer provided the 
new kicker: got live together, let’s 
laugh together and let’s work together.” 

Which version the meeting food fight 
celebration diversity closer the truth 
difficult discern, but the incident points 
fine line that the civic journalists sometimes 
tray its public journalism efforts helpful, per- 
haps even when they are not. With few twists 
the semantic dials, public journalism can 
become public posturing. 

But can other forms journalism. When such 
lines are crossed even civic journalism’s sup- 
porters concede they will be, least occasion 
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Jay Rosen 


“Journalism 
has 
contributed 
greatly the 
disconnect 
between the 
political 
system and 
its citizens, 
and therefore 
journalism 
must 


does that point fault the philosophy mere- 
editorial lapse? Design flaw driver error? 
few short years the civic journalism move- 
ment has touched lot newsrooms and aroused 
great deal passionate debate. has attracted 
high-class critics people like Leonard Downie, 
editor The Washington Max Frankel, for- 
mer executive editor The New York Times and 
now media columnist for its Sunday magazine; 
Tony Marro, the editor Newsday, and others 
who tend see the movement the latest substi- 
tute for healthy editorial budget and solid jour- 
nalistic instincts, gobbledygook best, danger- 
ous worst. Any good thing that does come out 
civic journalism initiative, they can count- 
contend, plain old traditional journal- 
ism, nothing new. Proponents, meanwhile, com- 
plain bitterly that the critics erect and bash straw 
men, skewering examples that are aberrations 
arguing against tenets that civic journalism just 
doesn’t hold. Both sides tend talk journalistic 
theology, like many cardinals the curia, 
rather than look hard what’s happening the 
newsrooms where the movement has taken hold. 


ivic journalism grew out sense that, 

the press have dutifully report- 

for long, our democracy actually 

report The Poynter Institute for 
Media Studies and The Pew Center for Civic 
Journalism put this spring, “By the most com- 
mon measures citizenship registering, vot- 
ing, volunteering citizens are shunning public 
life. The implications for democracy are serious; 
self-government depends individuals taking 
responsibility. The implications for journalism 
are equally ominous; citizens who don’t partici- 
pate have little need for news.” 

this logic, the time for the press act merely 
events has passed. Focused they 
are conflict and failure, and constantly boxing 
the citizen out, journalists may actually make things 
worse. They hop from problem problem, unload- 
ing readers and viewers “spiritually debilitat- 
ing” information overload, writes Davis “Buzz” 
Merritt, editor The Wichita Eagle, his recently 
published book, Public Journalism Public Life. 
All this bad news, Merritt goes on, creates 
triage” the “emergency room the mind.” 
“arrives our eyes and ears packaged hopeless 
insolubility. framed both politicians and 
journalists black-and-white contests, presented 
through the words experts and absolutists. Each 
the framers has stake continuing the argu- 
ment; none has stake resolving it.” 

People are frustrated, writes, these pack- 
ages information that “have handles, 


place for well-intentioned citizens begin the 
search for solutions.” 

the dispirited people turn off. The results 
are reflected our declining circulation figures, 
findings such the 1994 Times Mirror survey 
that reported astounding percent respon- 
dents feel that the media “stand the way 
America solving its problems,” the measure- 
ment people’s confidence major institutions 
Yankelovich Associates, which shows confi- 
dence news and newspapers dropping like 
rock from percent for and from 
percent for newspapers just five 
years, 1988 1993. 

The civic journalists see themselves part 
effort try get the wheel turning the other 
way, providing those “handles” for commu- 
nity grapple with community problems 
some kind meaningful way. “In word,” 
writes Jay Rosen New York University, one 
the movement’s founders, “public journalists 
want public life work. order make work 
they are willing declare end their neutral- 
ity certain questions for example: whether 
people participate, whether genuine debate 
takes place when needed, whether community 
comes grips with its problems.” 

These ideas are attractive increasing num- 
ber journalists. Just over three years ago, when 
CJR first took note what now called public 
civic journalism (“The Wichita Experiment,” 
July/August, 1992), the number newsrooms 
toying with could counted one hand. 
last summer, the last time Jay Rosen’s Project 
Public Life and the Press added the number 
newsrooms experimenting with what they see 
public journalism, the number had climbed 
171. Part the momentum stems from the fact 
that number people inside and outside 
journalism have been thinking along similar lines 
and finding each other’s work. 

But the civic/public journalism movement has 
also been pushed several institutions with 
money. Knight-Ridder c.e.o. James Batten, 
who died this summer, was patron, and encour- 
aged the company’s newspapers with budget dol- 
lars. The Kettering Foundation Ohio, with its 
mission improving democracy, was early 
supporter. Kettering hooked Jay Rosen with 
the John and James Knight Foundation, 
founded Knight Newspapers heirs but inde- 
pendent Knight-Ridder, and the foundation 
gave half million dollars 1993 and again 
1995 fund The Project Public Life and the 
Press. The project serves catalyst, connecting 
interested journalists with each other, disseminat- 
ing Rosen’s prolific writings, and, along with the 
American Press Institute, holding seminars. 
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The Pew Center for Civic Journalism, mean- 
while, was born September 1993 with mil- 
lion three-year grant from the Pew Charitable 
Trusts, founded Sun Oil Co. heirs, part its 
“Renewing our Democratic Heart” initiative. The 
center puts out civic journalism newsletters and 
videotapes and, partnership with Poynter and 
with the Radio and Television News Directors 
Foundation, holds two-day East and West Coast 
workshops that cost participating journalists only 
$35 registration fee. More importantly, the center 
supports more than dozen civic journalism pro- 
jects around the country, kicking from few 
thousand more than hundred thousand dollars 
the budgets the news organizations involved. 
maximize the impact and bring radio and 
television into the fold, Pew funds only projects 
that include print-broadcast partnerships. 
September Washington, the center will spon- 
sor major forum civic journalism and award 
$25,000 civic journalism prizes, money enough 
get anyone’s attention. 

Although Rosen prefers the term “public journal- 
ism” and Pew’s executive director, Edward 
Fouhy, prefers “civic,” the two seem focused the 
same goals. Foundation funding has allowed them 
preach their gospel journalism gatherings 
meetings Investigative Reporters and Editors, 
Nieman Foundation forums, and the like all 
around the country. Rosen, professorial New 
Yorker, has little journalism experience but 
thoughtful academic writer; Fouhy respected 
former journalist with twenty years network tele- 
vision, some them CBS’s Saigon bureau chief 
during the war Vietnam, Washington bureau 
chief for CBS, and executive producer the 1988 
and 1992 presidential and vice-presidential debates. 
These two are occasionally joined Buzz Merritt, 
the white-haired and deep-voiced Wichita newspa- 
per editor. They make powerful troika. 


hey also draw lot hostile questions. 

Like “Is this really journalism?” Some 

their critics hear call for end neu- 

trality certain issues and fear end 

objectivity, U.S journalism’s first princi- 
ple. Jane Eisner, editorial page editor The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, one those who worries 
about the press climbing out the press box and 
onto the stage. “Our central mission report 
the news, set priorities, analyze but not 
shape direct events outcomes,” she wrote 
open letter her readers not long ago. 
diminish the central mission, and 
become like any other player society, like any 
other politician, interest group, do-gooder, thief. 
not willing relinquish this unique role.” The 
public journalists, turn, say that nobody has 
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give up, that losing objectivity not what they 
mean all. 

Some the criticism does seem betray misun- 
derstanding what Merritt and Fouhy and Rosen 
are calling for. Albert Hunt, his June Wall 
Street Journal column, for example, worried about 
public journalists overusing “marketing techniques, 
polls, surveys, and focus groups” replacement 
for “actually spending time reporting citizens.” 
Although public journalists tend like polls and 
surveys, “actually spending time reporting citi- 
zens” probably their first commandment. The 
editor the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, William 
Woo, wondered speech public journalism 
last winter whether newspaper can “objectively 
report burning community issue when the edi- 
tor sits the commission that promoting par- 
ticular point view the matter.” Such things 
have happened under the banner public journal- 
ism, but they seem rare, and not keeping 
with what the public journalists advocate. 

Other misgivings about civic journalism have 
more resonance. his New York Times 
Magazine column, Frankel pointed out that 
newsrooms have limited resources and that 
devoting large amounts attention and money 
big-ticket public journalism activities could 
shortchange (or further shortchange) basic news- 
gathering. 

But the best argument against public journal- 
ism, perhaps, that its rhetoric makes such 
excellent cover for pandering. “Reader interac- 
tion can easily become slavish effort sell 
ourselves our says memo 
editors the Minneapolis Star Tribune, where 
reporters are worried about several newsroom 
trends, including blurring lines between news, 
advertising, and promotion; the reorganization 
the newsroom into teams; and some aspects 
public journalism. “Our readers are intelligent,” 
the memo goes on. “Telling them how much 
care will seen transparent attempt 
ingratiate ourselves with them.” About 100 
reporters signed the three-page memo early this 
year, according Joe Rigert, investigative 
reporter and chairman the Newspaper Guild 
the Twin Cities. Rigert says editors the 
paper claim agree with most the memo. 

newsroom that would seek market itself 
the community’s pal, meanwhile, the kind 
that could reflexively refrain from doing any- 
thing that might offend that community. 
Newsday’s editor, Tony Marro, proud 
series his newspaper did 1992 segregated 
housing patterns Long Island. But the series 
brought some the most vicious reader reaction 
Marro says has seen his career. “If went 
out people and said ‘what are your concerns?’ 


Edward Fouhy 


“Civic 
journalism 
attempt 
reclaim the 
central role 
journalists 
must play 
enriching the 
civic life 
community” 
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very 
rewarding 
when 
people say, 
know, 
really wanted 
help, but 
before this 
didn’t 
know how’” 
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this would not have been one them,” says. 
lot time people don’t want talk about the 
most important stories.” 


quality the civic journalism debate 

ought rise becomes better ground- 

what actually happening the 

newsrooms all over the map where jour- 

nalists are trying turn the movement’s 
big but amorphous ideas into stories. 

What’s interesting how different these 
efforts are. They range from small citizen 
panel that regularly gives its thoughts the 
Manhattan, Kansas, Mercury the ambitious 
National Public Radio’s Election Project, 
which 1994 included six major cities where 
there were newspaper/radio partnerships, and 
some fifty smaller communities. NPR used 
polling data, extended citizen forums and small- 
group-interviews, and other techniques try 
put citizens and their thinking the center 
campaign coverage, cover the campaign 
ongoing public conversation and not just 
race. the 1996 election cycle, according 
John Dinges, NPR’s editorial director, the list 
large cities participating will increase dozen, 
and hopes include the newspapers the 
two convention cities, San Diego and Chicago. 

never seen this departing from tra- 
ditional journalistic principles,” Dinges says. 
aligning the journalistic priorities with the citi- 
zens’ priorities. It’s not talk radio. When people 
talk each other citizens and form opin- 
ion, that’s different opinion from one that not 
based dialogue. try convey citizen 
opinions that are the result them talking with 
other citizens. It’s really pretty encouraging, 
because they don’t say off-the-wall things. 
People talking together use common sense.” Not 
that NPR awe what the citizens say, 
insists. “You definitely have explore the 
inconsistencies, talk about the factual underpin- 
nings, whether these are accurate not. This 
journalism; you don’t just transmit things.” 

Madison, Wisconsin, the State Journal and 
local television stations have been helping run 
The People citizen forums since 1992; demo- 
graphically selected volunteers have served 
mock legislative panel, developing property tax 
plan among themselves; mock national budget 
session, where citizens took the deficit; and 
citizen ‘grand juries’ gambling and health 
care reform, not mention election issues. 
Forums are broadcast live from several sites 
the state and covered the paper news 
events. recent forum, panel seven citi- 
zens sat the judicial bench and, along with 


sixty others the courtroom, questioned candi- 
dates vying for the state Supreme Court. The 
People participants say that questions framed 
citizens can carry more weight and less easy 
dodge than those framed reporters. the 
1994 gubernatorial election Wisconsin, for 
example, The People forum participant, 
man American flag shirt, less, said 
have reshaped the campaign asking the candi- 
dates supply, “in writing, detail, your plan 
how you’re going raise the revenues cut 
the programs meet the property tax cuts.” 

few these civic journalism experiments, 
paper anyway, sound bit carried away. The 
mission statement the Public Life team The 
Virginian-Pilot Norfolk reads like the creed 
some New Age civic religion. “We will revitalize 
democracy that has grown sick with disenchant- 
ment,” says. will lead the community 
discover itself and act what has learned. 
Rosemary Armao, executive director IRE and 
associate professor journalism the 
University Missouri, says that the public jour- 
nalism movement The Virginian-Pilot, where 
she spent six years, had certain “cult” quality. 
was like being born again Jesus,” she says. 
“If you hadn’t experienced the conversion, you 
just couldn’t understand.” Armao was the paper’s 
education editor; member its Public Life 
team, she says, once objected education 
story piece based studies and original 
reporting that showed that elected school boards 
behave just about the same appointed 
the ground that such story might make citi- 
zens apathetic about their vote. 

Armao found the experience unsettling; she 
calls herself refugee from public journalism. 
think there are certain elements b.s. the 
way talk about it,” concedes Steven Stone, 
night police and general assignment reporter for 
the paper. “But that doesn’t detract from what 
we’re trying do. These grand pledges are lit- 
tle hokey, but they make you think.” 

The most celebrated public journalism experi- 
ment probably the Taking Back Our 
Neighborhoods project The Charlotte 
Observer, partnership with WSOC-TV and two 
local radio stations, both serving Charlotte’s 
black community. The seeds the project 
back double murder that seemed final 
straw for the crime-plagued North Carolina city, 
the killing two city policemen 1993. The 
Observer’s response was long-term examination 
the city neighborhoods one time that 
produce the most crime, including assessment 
what might reasonably done about some 
the problems those neighborhoods. 
described Poynter Institute/Pew Center study, 
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the journalistically unusual underlying purpose 
the series was bolster efforts neighborhoods 
Charlotte’s ‘crime crescent’ and give 
Charlotte residents outside these areas stake 
reclaiming those neighborhoods.” Information 
was gathered the usual ways, computer and 
shoe leather, but also neighborhood advisory 
panels and well-attended neighborhood meetings 
organized Charlene Price-Patterson, nonjour- 
nalist “community coordinator” who works out 
the Observer newsroom, and whose salary was 
underwritten the Pew Center. 

These packages stories the first, about 
neighborhood called Seversville, ran July 1994 
and the seventh, Druid Hills, year later (two 
more are coming) contain other unusual com- 
ponents, including “needs” list ways that 
Charlotte residents might help the neighborhood 
with goods, services, time. United Way 
Central Carolinas, Inc. agreed help channel 
donations and volunteers sore point with crit- 
ics, who worry about the paper’s connection with 
the charity). 

Charlotte’s response these big media blitzes 
the packages run page Sundays, coor- 
dinated with specials and radio shows has 
been remarkable. According Price-Patterson, 
each has generated major response. After the 
Seversville package, for example, the mayor 
pledged recreation center; local bank, First 
Union, agreed donate $50,000 for trailer 
serve community center the meantime. 
After the series, Price-Patterson notes, the police 
began drug operation and some crack houses 
were shut down. “The police chief came that 
meeting,” she says, “so was there hear the 
anguish that people felt that neighborhood.” 

Ordinary people have also donated and volun- 
teered heavily response the series. anony- 
mous woman, for example, gave $2,000 send 
Seversville children summer camp; another vol- 
unteered make uniforms for its drill team. “She 
went out and got company give her material,” 
says Price-Patterson. “She was just phenomenal.” 

“Do you want the business deliver- 
ing shoes kids? that what newspapers should 
doing?” asks Jim Walser, assistant manag- 
ing editor. “You can obviously take this 
extreme. But personally think newspapers need 
stand for something. the eyes lot 
people they’ve become just another big corporate 
money-sucking institution.” 

Walser says much what his newsroom 
learned through the big project has changed daily 
coverage. learned far more about our 
neighborhoods what people care about, how 
things actually work than ever used learn 
about our city covering city commissioners and 
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cops and the mayor’s office. That’s terrible way 
learn about city. This grass-roots reporting. 
It’s old fashioned that sense, old fashioned cru- 
sading. It’s the newspaper saying believe 
something needs happen this subject.” 


here are newsroom critics public jour- 

nalism most these newspapers, and 

that’s also true the newspaper that has 

been experimenting with public journal- 

ism the longest, The Wichita Eagle. 
the Eagle, editor Merritt, disgusted the level 
political campaigns Kansas, began fooling 
with new ideas election coverage 1990, 
1991, and 1992. his thinking evolved, the 
paper moved away from big-ticket projects 
toward the more subtle altering everyday sto- 
ries, their framing, tone, selection. Merritt, 
public journalism requires reporting the news “in 
way that facilitates people thinking about solu- 
tions, not just problems and conflict. The most 
crucial thing figure out how you frame sto- 
ries way that accomplishes that end.” 

—headlined WHAT NOW? that ran 
four days after the Oklahoma City bombing, 
series short pieces headlined with questions 
“What are willing give monitor and 
control the activities political groups?” 
“What are willing give for more securi- 
ty?” that invited readers think together 
about those questions and their ramifications. 

also points June package affirma- 
tive action headlined WHAT FAIR? that starts 
with page-one invitation the reader join the 
national search for “lasting consensus” the 
issue. so, must examine not just our 
opinions and other people’s opinions, but the core 
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“Too much 
what’s called 
public 


values that drive those opinions,” the introduction journalism 
section devoted trying help that process 
along. order participate, please turn page what our 
rame the discussion describing the “core val- 
ues” that underlie the affirmative action debate department 
People have help other people does, only 
successful” vs. “People’s success their own 
hands.” The piece asserts that only when such val- with fancy 
and their logical extensions are addressed and evangelistic 
middle ground sought between them” can issue 
resolved. The idea, Merritt says, was have fervor” 
readers see the rest the package look how 
affirmative action actually works, its legislative and 
regulatory history, short profiles workers and 
bosses whom affirmative action has has not 
helped through this “core values” frame. 
smaller scale, points recent local 
controversy which residents who live cul 
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“Our central 
mission 
report 
the news. 
Subsume 
the central 
mission 
and 
become 
like any 
other 
player 


sac wealthy part town proposed putting 
security gate that would have cut them off from the 
rest Wichita. It’s interesting piece, well writ- 
ten, polite and exploratory tone, that also raises 
series questions, such as, “What everybody 
wanted this?” “Five years ago,” Merritt says, 
the piece “would have been framed terms 
‘this wealthy community out there wants keep 
the hoi polloi out,’ framed much more combat- 
ive, polarized way. Instead, recognized that there 
middle ground there somewhere. Yes, you 
put the fence you don’t, but what’s important 
how you arrive the decision, that people see 
the possibilities true open discussion things.” 

Merritt’s news people seem agree that some- 
thing new indeed going their newspaper. 
Not everybody likes it, however. Nick Haines, 
statehouse bureau chief for Kansas Public Radio, 
which has worked partnership with the 
public journalism election projects and finds 
valuable, says the paper’s thinking had not filtered 
down all its political reporters the last elec- 
tion cycle. “The management board, the 
reporters didn’t care jot,” says. “After the first 
week so, they went back business usual. 
The reporters would sort roll their eyes. 
say, that’s Sheri Dill’” (the paper’s executive 
editor, who ran the Eagle throughout 1994, during 
Merritt’s year-long book-writing sabbatical). 

More seriously, some reporters associate pub- 
lic journalism with recent softness the paper 
softness that critics and out the Eagle 
newsroom see and worry about. “I’m not sure it’s 
connected with public journalism,” says one 
reporter, “but it’s almost like we’re afraid stir 
much controversy had the past.” 
“We had zoo animal the front page every 
week for six eight weeks,” says another. “It 
was fucking embarrassing. 

“Now that Buzz back, things are getting bet- 
ter,” that reporter continues. “But think this 
something they are wrestling with how you 
balance public journalism, whatever is, with 
the inevitable circulation concerns: they worry 
about pissing people off, that we’re negative 
media, and blah blah blah. Buzz will tell you 
public journalism doesn’t mean going soft, but 
think there’s gap between the rhetoric and the 
application.” (The Eagle does indeed have circu- 
lation concerns. Sunday and daily circulation has 
been dropping slowly but steadily, from 120,828 
111,827 daily and 198,906 187,662 Sunday 
between 1990 and 1994, according the Audit 
Bureau Circulations.) 

When critics the paper speak softness, they 
mention Judy Thomas, who recently left the paper 
for The Kansas City Star. Thomas had been top 
reporter the Summer Mercy story Wichita 


1991, when anti-abortion protesters targeted the 
city and thousands were arrested. all accounts 
she has excellent sources the Christian right; 
Shelley Shannon, accused attempting murder 
Wichita abortion doctor, confessed Thomas 
from her jail cell October 1993. (Shannon was 
sentenced ten years prison, and last June 
pleaded guilty setting fires six other abortion 
clinics the West.) The Eagle twice nominated 
Thomas’s work the abortion issue for Pulitzer. 

That kind coverage the anti-abortion 
movement, according reporters and others, 
brought complaints from number readers 
the heart Bible-belt Kansas. Last year, Thomas 
began feel that her digging into controversial 
subjects was longer priority. Some reporters 
worried that the reason was public journalism, 
least Dill’s interpretation it, sense that the 
need connect with readers had become bound 
with the fear offending them. 

Among Thomas’s rejected story ideas one 
that looks awfully good retrospect the rise 
right-wing militias since she proposed 
months before the federal building exploded 
Oklahoma City. Several such militias, she says, 
were forming that time Kansas, and she had 


The public/civic journalism crowd draws 
number sacred texts, including Daniel 
Yankelovich’s Coming Public Judgment: Making 
Democracy Work Complex World, study 
how the public actually comes grips with public 
issues; E.J. Dionne’s Why Americans Hate Politics, 
about the false framing issues presented lib- 
erals and conservatives; The Harwood Group’s 
Citizens and Politics: View From Main Street 
America, published the Kettering Foundation; 
speeches the likes the late James Batten, 
former president and Knight-Ridder, 
the link between newspaper loyalty and sense 
community and David Broder, who several 
years ago began worry about the connection 
between America’s disillusionment with politics 
and the way covered the press. Broder 
said recently PBS that welcomes the civic 
journalism experiments, “because frankly, the 
some future point about generation political 
reporters that covered everything, but didn’t 
notice that support for representative government 
and democracy was collapsing.” 

Lately the public journalists have embraced 
Harvard University social scientist Robert 
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developed good sources, partly traveling 
gun shows. was told our readers did not have 
the appetite for that kind story,” she says. 

Worried reporters the Eagle also mention 
rejected piece, this one reported Gail Randall, 
who left the paper August 1994, about ques- 
tionable behavior Wichita’s drug police the 
city’s low-income neighborhoods lying 
judges get search warrants; raiding homes 
(sometimes the wrong homes) late night while 
wearing hoods; failing account properly for 
property and cash taken during searches, and 
forth. Much the material she used was drawn 
from confidential search warrants and court 
records which judges had taken the cops 
task, according Bill Hirschman, fourteen- 
year Eagle veteran now the Fort Lauderdale 
Sun-Sentinel. (Randall declined discuss the 
story.) Merritt says that the end 1993, 
when left write his book, Randall’s story 
was not ready run, and that “people trust” 
told him 1994 that the piece still had holes 
it, “and there was the additional problem the 
data getting cold.” 

Hirschman, who has investigative experience 
and who worked briefly with Randall the start 


Putnam, who has spent years studying the work- 
ings democracy here and Italy, particu- 
lar the relationship between how well 

society works and its accumulation social 
capital the willingness its people join 
together work and play together groups. 
One his findings that while Americans are 
bowling more, membership bowling leagues 
down. Thus the title his recent Journal 
Democracy piece “Bowling Alone: America’s 
Declining Social Capital.” 

Putnam has found that contrast with 
America, where the people were 
“forever forming associations,” membership 
modern civic groups this country from the 
Boy Scouts the church choir the Shriners 
marked decline. The only kinds 
organizations that seem growing are those 
that require little more from their 
members than the writing check, says, 
and the rise the two-career family only 
partially explains the phenomenon. “High 
America’s agenda should the question how 
reverse these adverse trends social connect- 
edness,” writes, “thus restoring civic engage- 
ment and civic trust.” 
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her reporting, has different impression. 
thought her first draft “was brilliantly written, 
scrupulously fair,” but that sat somewhere 
the Eagle’s system, without Randall getting yes 
it. December 1993, Eugene Roberts, 
now the managing editor The New York Times, 
visited the Eagle and asked him read 
her piece. Roberts did so, and even now 
remembers telling Randall she was onto “great 
story.” Roberts “made suggestions and got 
even better, even harder and more fair,” 
Hirschman says. But the piece never ran. Says 
journalist familiar with the killing Randall’s 
story: don’t know whether public journalism 
blame, but is, God help all. They can 
dress any way they want, but these people 
have guts.” 

Even Buzz Merritt concedes that the Eagle has 
gone somewhat soft lately, but blames internal 
problems the paper, which says are being 
corrected. concedes connection all 
between softness and public journalism. 

And number his staff members tend 
agree. Hirschman, for example, who worked 
number investigative projects the Eagle 
when was there, one who doubts that public 
journalism the main cause the paper’s trou- 
bles with controversial articles. “That goes back 
before anybody dreamed public journalism,” 
says. 


ike lot dedicated reporters, Hirschman 

wrestling hard, back and forth, with the 

public journalism movement, wondering 

its potential misuse reason enough 

reject it, whether there’s baby that 
bath water. Wondering will disappear five 
years, whether might turn out positive 
force for troubled profession. Watching carefully 
see what produces. 

conflicted about this,” says. grew 
Oklahoma, where you couldn’t believe 
percent what the newspapers say, and worry. 
I’ve been very outspoken against public journal- 
ism; I’m not sure I’ve been right. But the line 
close. It’s all about choices and direction and 
slippery slopes.” 

spoke shortly after Hirschman had listened 
Jay Rosen debate IRE’s Rosemary Armao 
the organization’s recent Miami convention. 
Several observers and participants say the debate 
led discussion that was thorough and rivet- 
ing. don’t know I’m changing Rosen is,” 
Hirschman says. “He’s making more sense 
me. It’s philosophy that’s still trying articu- 
late what is, let alone how implement it. 

experiment,” says. “You gotta give 
some room.” 


Davis ‘Buzz’ Merritt 
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expect 
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the sixteen years since his release from one China’s “reform- 


camps, Harry has become vexing presence 
both for China and for the Western governments who soft-pedal 
their objections the regime’s human-rights abuses. Beginning 
1991, secretly entered, re-entered, and re-entered again 
Minutes footage labor what calls the “Chinese Gulag,” the labor camps where had 
spent nineteen years his life. While inside, armed only with video camera, acted 
something surrogate journalist, documenting for 
news organizations evidence China’s vast use prison labor 
produce goods for export, and the Chinese hospitals that trans- 
plant organs from executed prisoners wealthy and well-con- 
nected recipients while government officials look the other way. 
Wu’s clandestine visits came abrupt halt June, 
when was detained the northwest border Xinjiang 
province while attempting his fourth crossing. American 
citizen since 1994, faces charges including stealing 
state secrets punishable death. This time, instead lift- TCR 
ing the thin veil state denials covering shocking govern- 
point already deteriorating U.S.-China relations. Sheepskin and leather goods being processed prison 
Wu, fifty-eight, geologist training. Born into wealthy, westernized Shanghai busi- 
ness family that committed itself remaining China for the rebuilding that followed World 
War studied the Beijing Geology Institute, where his capitalist background and criti- 
cism the Soviet suppression revolution Hungary 1956 earned him 


the suspicion the Communist Party. 1960, twenty-three, was called 
“counter-revolutionary rightist” and was sent the /aogai, the reform- 
over the course nearly two decades, watched people around him die 
starvation and disease. one point was reduced fending off fellow 
prisoner for the right the food stored rat’s burrow. The experience 
forged consuming, almost reckless, determination shed light the inner 
workings Chinese regime that had nearly smothered him. 

Goods produced Xining are finished has written two books since 1985 Laogai: The Chinese Gulag 
Korea and shipped the United Bitter Winds and founded the Laogai Research Foundation 


document labor camp practices and gather the stories exiled former pris- 
oners like himself. But was aware the necessity, video age, 
going beyond the written word. 

was 1991 that first returned China, posing prison guard, carry- 
ing hidden camera videotape the production goods that were being shipped 
the United States. The existence this prison economy comprising some 
1,100 camps making products ranging from textiles hand tools has been 
routinely denied the Chinese. When that tape’s quality was found too poor 
used, slipped across the border again, this time posing Chinese- 
American businessman.This venture, with Bradley, who also posed busi- 
nessman, resulted Emmy award-winning Minutes segment. “Harry 
man mission,” Bradley says. “He has used the tools journalism 
activist’s role. He’s very good what does.” 

April 1994, returned China document for the BBC the illicit trade 
executed prisoners’ organs. Portraying himself wealthy American search 
organ donor for ailing uncle, visited twenty-seven prisons, taping inter- 
views with doctors and patients involved the practice. (In one the prisons, 
was allowed videotape heart surgery. editing error, the surgery was incor- 
rectly identified voice-over the BBC’s documentary kidney transplant. 
The flaw came Wu’s recent readily conceded the error his 
captors, who turn tried portray his on-camera admission the world con- 
fession wrongdoing.) During the 1994 trip, also obtained still photographs 
show trials and prisoners who were seconds away from executions. The bodies 
executed prisoners, says, often yield organs for transplants. 

efore his first trip, 1991, drafted statement released the event 

his arrest. When was detained recently his message was published The 

New Yorker; begins describing the sound coal cart emerging from the 

mine elevator, which heard the day left the Wang Zhuang labor camp. 

notes the “long line stooped and blackened figures straining against their 

coal carts, inching slowly forward.” verbal snapshot the prison labor experi- 

ence. closes with question for himself: Who else could undertake his journey 

back into the Gulag? sound from the mine ears seems ask, “Who will 
go?’” writes. “And the answer that comes back is, ‘If don’t go, then who 

went where journalist has gone, and the photographs these pages 
represent the fruits his mission. 

Frank Houston and Connie Cao 


Thousands Chinese citizens are assembled for the trials that decide the fate 
puts thousands prisoners death every year, unknown number whom yield 
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Chinese prisoners (left). Punishment can swift: executions often take place within hours guilty verdict. China 
organs for transplanting. These photographs were taken Sichuan Province 1989 and obtained Harry Wu. 
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Ronald Elving 


ixteen years after its founding 
suburban apartment building, 
C-SPAN (the Cable Satellite 
Public Affairs Network) pumps 
out 17,530 hours public affairs 
programming annually. The basic 
C-SPAN channel, which covers 
the House Representatives, available 
million homes, while C-SPAN cov- 
ering the Senate, reaches million. Both 
also carry call-in interview programs and 
broad range public-affairs coverage. 
Ready launched later this year, first 
only the Washington area, C-SPAN 
for congressional committee meetings and 
other events. Two more channels are 


Ronald Elving political editor 
Congressional Quarterly. His book, Conflict and 
Compromise: How Congress Makes the Law, 
was published June. 


planned, one for coverage business and 
finance, and one for foreign governmental 
coverage. Viewer surveys have found that 
more than one American four watched 
something C-SPAN least once last year. 
its very existence, C-SPAN changes the 
way citizens perceive and react politics. 

Yet when its founder and chairman, Brian 
Lamb, interviewed Robert McNamara 
April, the former secretary defense 
asked, rather sheepishly, just what C-SPAN 
was. Despite growth and heightened profile, 
C-SPAN remains something mystery 
many, even within its own regular audience. 
Misconceptions about its mission, function, 
and financing abound. 

C-SPAN still inhabits murky medial 
space between government and journalism. 
exists public service, but belongs 
the profit-making cable industry. C-SPAN 
personnel identify themselves journalists 
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(“I have always considered myself 
first and foremost journalist,” says 
Lamb), yet their corporate mission 
statement specifically forswears “edit- 
ing, commentary, analysis.” 

The network strives keep itself 
free bias and eschews the cult 
personality well. Its on-camera 
personnel, led Lamb himself, 
not even speak their own names 
the air; overvoice program 
starts and periodic superscript iden- 
tify them. Lamb has discouraged the 
expression personal views 
even off-camera newsroom bull 
sessions. Yet recent months, has 
been extraordinarily outspoken his 
continuing efforts gain greater 
access and control coverage 
Congress. sees that crucial 
part his larger mission: reveal 
the capital city the nation. 
Ultimately wants show not just 
the open hearings and news confer- 
ences but the Cabinet meetings, the 
congressional dealmaking sessions, 
and the negotiations backstage the 
Supreme Court not mention the 
editorial conferences various 
newspapers and news bureaus. 

Renowned for his mild-as-milk 
demeanor camera, becomes 
exercised when talks about those 
who resist coverage, government 
outside. (He got the Radio-TV 
Correspondents’ Association per- 
mit live cameras the group’s annu- 
dinner, and has been trying for 
decade persuade the sixty journal- 
ists the exclusive Gridiron Club 
take the same step.) His goal the 
video equivalent Adolph Ochs’s 
legendary admonition his first edi- 
tors The New York Times: want 
all.” 

Yet what Lamb has fashioned 
other. does not compete with any- 
one, because one else does what 
C-SPAN does. does not sponsor 
celebrity parties prestige reception 
rooms media dinners. Regarding 
itself more public service, does 
not even market promote its per- 

most like Lamb himself. rarely 


40 


seen dinner parties, embassy 
receptions, other events where 
contacts are forged exploited. His 
salary, the $200,000 range, sug- 
gests college president more than 
network chief executive. person, 
can affable and engaging, but 
detachment the Rogerian therapist 
sitting silently while callers share 
their feelings. 

Partly because C-SPAN like 
other network, much what people 
think they know about turns out 
wrong. not, for example, 
electronic elder-care center. Three- 
fourths its audience under fifty. 


Lamb’s 
mission 
reveal the 
capital city 
the 
nation. 
But 
journalism? 


lot the call-in show partici- 
pants are retired white males who 
sound pretty conservative,” said 
Sarah Trahern, who was spokes- 
woman and senior producer 
SPAN until this summer, when she 
left for job The Nashville 
Network (TNN). “But the surveys 
show the demographics are pretty 
close the country whole.” The 
gender split close 50-50, for 
example, and household 
income $40,000 solidly middle 
class. About one-third the viewers 
call themselves independents, and the 


rest are equally divided between the 
two major parties. 

For his part, Lamb finds two other 
misconceptions particularly bother- 
some. One that the network either 
government agency least partly 
dependent public financing, like 
PBS NPR. Lamb’s sensitivity 
this point understandable, especial- 
because some cable operators com- 
plain that they get little public-rela- 
tions boost from sponsoring C-SPAN. 
That why the words “funded entire- 
America’s cable television com- 
panies public service” appear 
alongside the corporate logo wherever 
possible company signs, busi- 
ness cards, press kits, T-shirts, tote 
bags, and coffee mugs. 

Lamb galled most, though, the 
assumption, shown viewer surveys, 
that C-SPAN already controls the cam- 
eras that record House and Senate floor 
debates. fact, the cameras are owned 
and operated Congress, and the staff 
who control them are chosen the 
members, responsible one else, 
and sharply limited what they can 
show the goings-on either house. 
Lamb says the arrangement constitutes 
serious deception which C-SPAN 
reluctantly complicit. 

The setup goes back the late 
1970s, when Speaker Thomas 
Jr. first agreed let cameras 
the House, provided that they 
run people working for him. 
also insisted gavel-to-gavel cover- 
age floor debates, with specific 
requirements: the cameras would 
show whoever was speaking, the pre- 
siding officer or, during votes, the 
well the chamber. They were not 
show the vote board, where hundreds 
red and green lights indicate how 
each member has voted. They were 
not pan the chamber spacious 
auditorium where members often 
gather along the walls and aisles 
talk, laugh, smoke, and strategize 
mix reaction shots members 
who were not speaking. 

The three broadcast networks then 
covering the Hill all refused carry 
the feed that basis, holding out for 
some arrangement that factored 
their own news judgment. 
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That impasse created the opening 
for Lamb, who was then Washington 
bureau chief for the trade magazine 
Cablevision. former UPI reporter 
and Navy press officer, Lamb had 
been trying for years sell cable sys- 
tem operators public affairs. With 
Congress the anchor for the pro- 
gramming, they bought the idea. And 
Lamb, swallowing hard, accepted 
O’Neill’s rules. “In the beginning 
was the only way could get in,” 
explains. started with four 
employees, makeshift studio, and 
daytime link 3.5 million house- 
holds nationwide. built his first 
studio set himself, and its C-SPAN 
sign sometimes fell down. 

remember doing one his first 
interview shows 1980,” says Jack 
Nelson, Washington bureau chief for 
the Los Angeles Times. “We sat two 
straight-back chairs this little apart- 
ment Arlington and said 
how many people are watching this?’ 
And said: ‘About 

Now, fifty-three, Lamb and the 
200 employees his personal inven- 
tion work studio and offices 
prestige building that affords splendid 
views the Capitol and its grounds. 
C-SPAN has $24 million budget 
from the cable industry, which sees ‘it 
inexpensive way fill channels 
pennies per subscriber, usually 
part the basic cable package. The 
industry also gets least little 
favorable public relations for per- 
forming public service. Viewership 
has risen dramatically over the last 
several years the estimated number 
viewers has quadrupled since 1987 
part because the increased 
attention paid Congress other 
media. But could always argued 
that those other media are paying 
more attention Congress because 
C-SPAN. 

Stephen Hess, Brookings 
Institution scholar who has followed 
media and politics Washington since 
the Eisenhower administration, views 
the cameras Congress net plus. 
says the initia! concerns about 
show business cheapening House and 
Senate floor deliberations have not 
been borne out. “We have few grand- 
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standers and showboaters, but don’t 
think the floor less important 
place,” says. “If people are turned 
off politics, don’t think cameras 
can take the blame. They’re messen- 
gers, and pretty neutral ones that.” 
the 1980s, developed pro- 
gramming outside the halls 
Congress, C-SPAN began sending 
camera crews follow candidates, 
both congressional and presidential. 
The style was low-key the tele- 
casts from Washington. There were 
long shots would-be officeholders 
waiting for chance shake hands 
plant gate when the shifts 
changed. But there were also remark- 


Contrary 
what 
viewers think, 
the cameras 
Congress 
are owned and 
operated 
Congress itself 


able debates featuring candidates 
otherwise rarely seen television. 
Other networks took glance 
caucus; C-SPAN stayed until 
was over. 

C-SPAN has also upgraded the 
journalistic value adds the feed. 
Beginning the House swearing- 
day, January new technical 
team began augmenting the feed not 
just identifying the speakers but 
describing the legislation informa- 
tional on-screen superscripts. The 
classical music tapes that had covered 
the sound the chamber during these 


interludes have been replaced with the 
“natural sound” the floor the 
midst vote. Inset screens now 
play back key moments from the pre- 
ceding debate (or from other events) 
during the “walking time” when 
members are coming the floor and 
casting their votes. don’t tell our 
audience what they are seeing while 
they are seeing it, but will try 
explain during breaks,” says senior 
vice president Susan Swain, whose 
face, after Lamb’s, may the one 
most familiar C-SPAN viewers. 

The network has also gone on-line; 
users the Internet can order for 
downloading copies bills and 
biographies individual members. 

for those cursed rules cover- 
ing floor debates, Lamb thought the 
new Republican tide would wash them 
away. After all, Newt Gingrich had 
embraced the cameras decade earlier, 
making long speeches C-SPAN 
after the rest the House had gone 
home. “He used C-SPAN,” says Hess, 
“to after the Democrats, put 
Congress into disrepute and bring 
down speaker” Jim Wright, who 
resigned 1989 following allegations 
ethical transgressions. 

After the 1994 elections, Gingrich 
was calling for greater openness the 
House, and the Senate side, 
Majority Leader Bob Dole welcomed 
Lamb’s ideas floor speech. “It 
seemed like time take them 
their word,” Lamb says. 

Lamb had shopping list ready: all 
committee meetings open cameras, 
including hearings and the “mark up” 
sessions where members amend and 
vote bills before floor debate; 
access the conference committees 
where selected members each 
chamber meet thrash out the differ- 
ences between the House and Senate 
versions bill; camera coverage 
the speaker’s morning chats with 
reporters and the “dugout chatter” 
between Senate leaders and the press; 
camera set just off the floor 
each chamber for interviews with 
members arriving and departing. 

Most all, wanted control 
the camera coverage floor debates. 
“The real motivation behind all this 
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was open the last stop for legis- 
lation the floor the House and 
Senate journalistic cameras,” 
Lamb says. 

For time, Lamb was seeing noth- 
ing but green lights cameras 
Gingrich’s daily briefing for reporters, 
camera just off the floor, cameras 
allowed pan the chamber and show 
reaction shots (but still controlled 
House employees). With members 
warned advance, the loosened rules 
were tried late March during 
racially charged debate over welfare 
reform. Then things started fall 
apart. Members both parties sud- 
denly had reservations. Thirty-one 
Republicans signed letter asking 
Gingrich back showing who- 
ever was speaking, period. Democrats 
were also leery, raising questions like 
these: What the roving camera eye 
found group members smiling 
and joking some part the 
ing House chamber during speech 
deadly serious subject? 
Democrats and Republicans quietly 
working together off one side? 
members smoking cigarettes some- 
where else? 

Even those Lamb thought would 
“okay with it” were “just the opposite,” 
says. “They started telling all 
sorts reasons was bad idea.” 

May, peeved reporter questions 
regarded “speeches,” Gingrich 
decided did not want cameras his 
morning briefings after all and canceled 
the briefings altogether. Soon Dole, 
facing strong opposition any change 
coverage, deep-sixed his morning 
dugout sessions entirely. Some wide 
shots are still the House, but 
they are sharply restricted. 

“When comes politician’s 
image, there’s always conflict 
between his desire control and 
the journalist’s desire portray it,” 
says Lamb. “That’s natural, it’s been 
going forever. And not 
more public outcry for that matter 
journalistic outcry from our col- 
leagues this business it’s going 
easier and easier” ban any cam- 
eras the politicians cannot control. 

has some support from broad- 


casters. clearly have interest 
what Brian has been trying do,” 
says Robin Sproul, ABC Washington 
bureau chief. “None think the 
general public well served the 
seven cameras they are now operat- 
ed” the House. “You can’t even tell 
the chamber empty full, 
whether anyone paying any atten- 
tion.” Sproul describes the live House 
chamber vital, interesting, fasci- 
nating place be,” adding: “We want 
that same feeling, and don’t get 
that now.” 

Barbara Cochran, Washington 
bureau chief for CBS, notes differences 
between Lamb’s mission and those 
broadcast news operations. “He’s cov- 
ering the Congress,” she says, “where- 
have cover the world.” What 
she wants the chance get good 
camera shots those special occa- 
sions when Congress makes the kind 
news that will make network air. 
“We’re interested better access 
spot basis,” she says, was done this 
year for the State the Union address. 
CBS provided pool coverage for the 
speech that was used all the com- 
mercial news networks. One camera 
was allowed move around the 
floor, and among other things captured 
Gingrich making asides staff people 
during the speech. 

Sarah Trahern can produce countless 
quotations from journalists thanking 
SPAN for its contributions cam- 
paign and congressional coverage. Yet 
now and again there arises the ques- 
tion: C-SPAN journalism? 
information service explicitly rejects 
editing and analyzing, can called, 
strictly speaking, news organization? 

The question has been raised even 
the correspondents’ galleries the 
Capitol, where reporters place high 
value C-SPAN but sometimes 
wonder whether their business 
not. “Some have questioned 
whether C-SPAN should even cre- 
dentialed the news galleries,” notes 
Kenan Block, producer for The 
MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour and chair- 
man the Radio-TV Correspondents’ 
Galleries. 

Block has given the question some 


thought and settled calling 
C-SPAN “journalism the raw,” 
with certain Zen quality.” 

“It’s not adversarial,” Block adds. 
“But their questions are often very 
compelling and insightful.” 

For some, Block’s summary would 
amount unleavened praise. 

“Brian Lamb trying single- 
handedly pull American journalism 
back what supposed be,” 
says Jeremy Rosner, senior associ- 
ate with the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace studying the 
media and congressional policy- 
making. 

C-SPAN will never compete with 
Minutes for pith and punch, but 
those who have wearied the con- 
ventional broadcast news style often 
appreciate long soak its experien- 
tial reality. has been called video 
verité, variant the documentary 
film that points the camera sub- 
ject without narration comment. 
But the art such films their 
editing, and C-SPAN generally edits 
little all. That difference elimi- 
nates the winnowing and directing 
that journalists generally regard 
their contribution. C-SPAN obvi- 
ously the product thought 
process, but some journalists, the 
process looks unfinished. They watch 
C-SPAN with frustration, wishing 
would stretch and flex. Even 
SPAN does not wish comment 
congressional works and 
ties, why not least try sort 
Congress out? Why not rank its myri- 
events and bills relative impor- 
tance, explain what stake, point 
patterns and trends? nature, 
reporters and editors long for editori- 
value added, for summation that 
aspires make sense all. 

But Brian Lamb has found remark- 
able degree success following his 
own instincts and style. 

“They’ve brought lot people into 
the process, and they’re bringing peo- 
ple unfiltered view what goes 
on,” says Jack Nelson. may not real- 
journalism, but it’s real communi- 
cation. And it’s communicating what 
government really all about.” 
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Tragedy and 
the Journalistic Conscience 


Raymond Schroth 


happened right outside window, but 
didn’t see the body plummet. 

“Did you see what happened?” Peter 
Reichard, the news editor the student 
paper, The Maroon, popped into office. 
“Out the window. saw workman fall 
from nearby roof.” 

did you do?” 

got camera.” 

Charles Porter was sitting his computer 
Oklahoma City Wednesday morning, April 19, 
when heard explosion. got his camera and 
headed toward the smoke. pointed his Canon 
into the chaos and started shooting and 
caught picture rescue worker with dying 
two-year-old his arms that broke hearts all 
over the world. 

journalism, one person’s pain another’s 
profession. 

1977 Tom Curran, young reporter for the 
New York Daily News, approached hospital 
waiting room the mother young woman 
coma who was the point giving birth. The 
Raymond Schroth, S.J., journalism professor 
Loyola University New Orleans, author The 
American Journey Eric Sevareid. earlier version 
this essay was delivered talk the International 
Society for Panetics D.C. 
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woman’s story would come dominate the tabloids 
for days the New York Post referred her the 
COMA MOM and the theologians, ethicists, and 
medical experts would debate all aspects the case. 
When Curran asked the woman’s mother for 
interview, she replied, should talk you?” 

Curran, Fordham graduate, gave his best Jesuit- 
trained answer. “Because millions people read the 
Daily News and someone who reads this story might 
know something that would help, that would give 
your daughter better care.” But deep within him, 
Curran heard another voice that said, “Because this 
damn great story!” 

While one hand the media can close off 
from fellows can hide behind newspaper 
the Metro keep CNN MacNeil/Lehrer buzzing 
screen when student enters room), they 
are also the lens through which can bend back the 
cell bars egoism. Yet, the editors-gatekeepers 
control the lever tear ducts. They have the 
power decide whether and how will weep for the 
168 dead Oklahoma City the half million 
Rwanda both, neither. Sob slightly merely 
cough for Gina Grant, A-student, her Harvard 
admission revoked because she had bashed her moth- 
er’s head in. Pity Greg Louganis who had bear the 
semi-secret his sexual identity censure him for 
hiding the HIV infection that might have infected fel- 
low swimmers when cut his head dive. Grant 


Grabbing his camera 

when witnessed construction 
worker fall the 

second level building, 

student photographer 

recorded the successful rescue 
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PETER REICHARD 


deny the forgiving hug former secretary defense 
Robert McNamara, whose tearful face the screen now 
almost familiar O.J. Simpson’s impassive mask. 

(Indeed, the news media are sometimes most amusing when 
they clumsily misdirect our sympathies. recent Washington 
Post story classified new category suffering: people who 
were involved extramarital affairs whose partner adultery 
had died. Rockville Unitarian Church has founded support 
group for the “other woman,” though far only one woman 
has joined, and mourns alone, sad and puzzled that her 
bereavement must remain private her love affair.) 

nfortunately, all the great powers the media have 

put recognizable faces strangers, give dignity 

and individuality far-away persons who might 

otherwise nothing but numbers, fall silent when 
the military propaganda foghorn blows. ask students 
they would willing have their own neighborhoods 
bombed burned order capture escaped convict hid- 
ing the vicinity; but, all men and women are truly broth- 
ers and sisters and good journalism that which reveals 
the universality each person’s predicament, the press 
should have put the same question the American people 
time for them understand what was done Panama, 
for example, their name. 

Suffering, written the last months the Vietnam War, 
the German theologian Dorothee Soelle, moved the bitter- 
ness and outrage those who could not understand why their 
protests had not been heard, argues that communication, mas- 
tery the language, key the “only conceivable goal” 
worthy human being, “the abolition circumstances 
under which people are forced suffer.” 

She quotes length account fifty-five-year-old 
foundry worker whose every day nothing but mess 
dust, smoke, soot, bodies wet and slippery with sweat stained 
green copper oxide, skin burned blotchy phesphorous, 
gloom, legs swollen and painful that wants scream 
but ashamed scream front his co-workers. 

relieve the pain, two things must happen: the worker 
has find language express it; must believe that the 
world can changed. 

This where the media come in. The Christian theologian, 
for example, knows that liturgy, prayer, and identification 
with Jesus’s redemptive suffering are partial answer. The 
journalist knows that, whatever the theological response, his 
moral obligation help that foundry worker find the lan- 
guage, his scream, scream that takes flesh bold 
headlines, pictures, text, and layout that make the story jump 
off the page into the reader’s heart. 

Recently interviewed eight reporters, all whom had 
taught college, how they saw themselves interpreters 
misfortune. The Washington Rene Sanchez spoke for them 
all: the toughest thing do. And the most important.” 

Many had seen the Jerry Bruck documentary I.F. Stone, 
where Izzy, the old muckraker, with mad glint his eye, 
addressing audience college students about the mendaci- 
governments and the joy his work, and about how 
much fun have his own little paper that allows him 
spit the eyes all the militarists, racists, fascists, and dog- 
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matists. It’s much fun, says, that feels like cub 
reporter who has his own big fire cover. 

“Except,” says, “you can forget it’s really burning.’ 
hat the journalist’s moral tension: one person’s pain 
the other’s stimulation, his living. Suffering sells. 
Yet the journalist, insofar she human 
being, must strive alleviate suffering. Jim Dwyer, 

Pulitzer Prize-winning columnist for the late New York 
Newsday, says the only ethical justification for the reporter’s 
intrusion into the victim’s life that will help. Dwyer’s 
fierce compassion fueled his series the babies who were 
infected with the AIDS virus but went untreated because New 
York State law kept the results infants’ HIV tests secret. 
True, these children did not have the prospect long life; 
but this columnist, every life deserves all the dignity the 
community can give it. Years ago when Dwyer was covering 
his fire Queens, one which five children died, the man 
the house pleaded with Dwyer not use his name, lest the 
woman lose her welfare payments. Dwyer left the name out 
the story; that family had suffered enough. 

When reporters are not columnists they put their ethical 
agendas not hoid but perspective. 

Tom Puleo, The Hartford Courant, says that any journal- 
ist with conscience has interpreter, but with spe- 
cial obligation show things the way people would not oth- 
erwise see them. has covered the prisons way that 
would mitigate the 
mentality; the public should know that percent the 
inmates were not necessarily incorrigible and that rehab pro- 
grams might turn their lives around. When drunk driver ran 
down sixteen-year-old boy holding hands with his girl- 
friend, the Courant’s coverage portrayed both the victim and 
the driver human beings. The driver was alcoholic “bas- 
ket case,” but the readers should decide whether she too, 
because her personal story, deserved compassion. 

hen The News Journal Wilmington ran the 

color picture the Oklahoma City bleeding baby 

and took few protest calls and three cancella- 

tions, assistant managing editor Jerry Buckley, 
former U.S. News World Report senior writer, began look- 
ing for way give the story local dimension; called 
one his best writers, mother with child day care, and 
gave her page-one column, which she compared the 
American tragedy that friend from Beirut who had suf- 
fered similar ordeal. For Buckley, this was deliberate 
attempt evoke emotion not pander sensationalize 
but move his readers. Buckley articulates Gannett’s policy 
well his own. Since today’s newspapers are usually not 
the first tell story, they must give something more. That 
something can often catharsis, the emotional release 
which the community experiences and survives terrible blow. 
And they report the sometimes gruesome deaths saints and 
sinners, the famous and obscure alike, because everybody mat- 
ters. Nobody deserves forgotten. 

Back New Orleans, the way, the Maroon editor got 
his picture the injured workman, whose fall had been bro- 
ken roof, being lowered stretcher. had also 
helped that ambulance crew rescue the man who lived. 
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Marty Graham 


drove into The Houston Post’s 
parking lot the morning April 
and came face face with 
pandemonium. Security guards, 
police officers, and camera 
crews jammed the edge the 
lot. television reporter, with 
whom I’ve had dinner and drinks sev- 
eral times, stuck microphone 
face, the camera rolling. 

kind severance pay are you 
demanded. 

“Fuck off,” explained, and stalked 
past him, past the cops and barricades 
was another scene, like the zillions 
I’ve been five years reporter. 
Inside the building, stunned employees 
gathered around their bosses. 

Gerald Garcia, the editor, talked 
nearly 200 newsroom employees 
around 10:30. gathered around 
him, held onto each other. 

The Post’s death wasn’t our fault, 
were told; was the price 
newsprint. doubted this; the paper 
had netted profit almost $10 mil- 
lion 1994, its best year yet, accord- 
ing Garcia, and several executive 
secretaries who had helped celebrate 
the profits party just last October. 


Marty Graham, who has worked five 
years reporter and ten years 
private investigator, looking for job. 
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know out-of-work executive secre- 
tary who has engraved champagne 
glass from the affair. 

Local television stations covered the 
plight 1,900 full-time employees 
and contract workers for day. The 
next day, idiots blew the federal 
building Oklahoma City and dis- 
appeared off the radar screen, just 
another news blip. 

didn’t get quite real for until 
two weeks later, when Bert Walter 
died. Bert worked the copy desk and 
didn’t really know him, except that 
once told look like Helen Mirren, 
the actress, compliment took with 
great pleasure. Lisa Bass, who worked 
with him, says was the best the 
“old white guys,” the people who are 
having the hardest time finding work 
now. had gone for angiogram 
and dialysis was taking the test 
order qualify for the kidney-trans- 
plant waiting list and had some sort 
seizure. His family still waiting for 
the autopsy report. 

His widow and seventeen-year-old 
son are also waiting see William 
Dean Singleton Consolidated 
Newspapers, the man who shut our 
111-year-old newspaper down, will 
honor Walter’s life insurance policy. 
Singleton cut full-time workers with 
sixty days’ pay, the least amount 
could under dubious interpretation 


federal plant closing law, and cut 
our benefits including life insurance 
the day cut us, except for the 
medical insurance that was paid the 
end the month. 

until Walter’s death, the closing 
had felt like whirligig parties and 
job interviews. Features reporter 
Clifford Pugh threw the first and best 
party that first night. brought bot- 
tles champagne grandmoth- 
er’s maxim that all life’s important 
occasions call for champagne. awoke 
the next day remembering little, except 
that believed had proposed marriage 
the Post’s jazz critic, Tim Carman. 

Maybe this happened because 
always thought Tim was attractive but 
never dared cross that workplace line; 
maybe wanted hold onto some- 
thing from the Post. swears didn’t 
propose. But occasionally hints that 
should try again. are one sev- 
eral romances sprung from the ashes, 
described shipwreck romances 
reporter Leigh Hopper. 

the other hand, all this the 
job loss and the forced changes resi- 
dence profession has been hard 
people’s marriages and relation- 
ships. Newsroom couples, which 
there were least three, know the 
odds finding work for both partners 
another newspaper are not good. 
the more hireable spouse all three 
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cases that know about, the husband 
leading the job search, with 
demoralized spouse following. 

Post colleagues married nonjour- 
nalists are also having tough time. 
Often, they earned less than their 
spouses. Even the spouse under- 
stands the journalism disease, this 
financial argument for going another 
city. now what? 

And, course, are all anxious and 
angry, and damned hard live with. 


exas journalism took hard 
blow the heart the day the 
Post closed. Award-winning 
columnist Paul 
became spokesman for the Veterans 
Administration. People like assistant 


city editor Jay Dorman, community 
news editor Rob Meckel, and state edi- 
tor Jim Jennings also left journalism, 
and may not return. Jennings, who 


fifty-three, has been golfing; Meckel 
has been looking corporate 
nications, among other things; Dorman 
became insurance adjuster. Between 
them they had put sixty seventy 
years coaxing and coaching young 
reporters, service the city, the 
state, the profession. 

Within days the paper’s demise, 
Knight-Ridder, the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, Gannett, and other papers 
flew into town interview us. Mel 
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Post editor Gerald Garcia addresses stunned 


aanna 
Adrees and photo researcher Leanne 


Opotowsky, from the The Press- 
Enterprise Riverside, California, 
came buy meals and give his 
sympathy. had few jobs. Judy 
Bolch, from the Raleigh, North 
Carolina, News and Observer, inter- 
viewed people for handful jobs 
May, but few days after she left, the 
McClatchy chain bought her paper, 
leaving hiring limbo. 

Others have come town and left 
darker impressions. Reporters talk 
about the Fort Lauderdale Sun-Sentinel 
interviewing three them once; two 
found themselves the peculiar posi- 
tion having out-shout their spous- 

The Oregonian’s recruitment direc- 
tor blew into town and told different 
stories different people about 
whether not there were openings. 
sent out graceless letters after- 
wards (“Imagine our file 
full Marty Grahams”). And 
wasn’t the only one make clear 
that had jobs for members 
minority groups that didn’t exist for 
whites. 

The Post actually had decent rep- 
resentation African-American and 
Latino reporters. university jour- 
nalism professor called, 
unsuccessful attempt find journal- 
ism work for high-quality night edi- 
tor, told his department could free 


budget money only for minority 
hire, and asked for the names 
African-American reporters names 
supplied with some misgivings. 

think most support affirma- 
tive action and the goal diversity. 
Yet more than few have been 
asked interviews about our minority 
colleagues’ availability, and more than 
few fear losing chance for 
job because are white. This fear 
fumble talk about; I’m uncom- 
fortable writing about for fear 
sounding racist. 

Leonard Fleming, African 
American reporter, was also dis- 
tressed. told didn’t want 
tell newspapers black because 
didn’t want people say that’s 
why got the job. And there 
were, his friends, telling him use 
his race, use any weapon had, 
get himself job hell with peo- 
ple’s snotty remarks. Still, hard- 
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working reporters who lack promi- 
nent prizes and the race card struggle 
with the notion that prospective 
employers might only have money for 
special recruits. 

This just one many resentments 
and anxieties; they tend add up. 
Since the paper closed, everyone 
know has felt lousy. Some drink. Some 
sleep too much, others too little. The 
same with eating. And those chronic 
aches, allergies, infections have all 
been disproportionately acting up. 

Sometimes our fears and resent- 
ments surface during our job searches. 
Some become aware our hos- 
tility the midst interviews and 
fear are giving negative impres- 
sion. “It’s anger pouring out the 
keyboard some days,” Matt Schwartz, 
brilliant government affairs reporter, 
says. “It’s hard not write cover let- 
ter that sounds like the beginning 
threat, stalking.” 

Everywhere go, people ask the 


same questions: Did you see com- 
ing? What are you going now? 
meaning, got job? Juan Palomo, 
columnist, editorial writer, and one 
the best political reporters around, 
took wearing button that said: 
“Not yet, but thanks for asking.” 
Some did land equivalent jobs 
right away. John Gravois, our city 
editor, got job the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram their government 
affairs editor. Bill Pack, excellent 
reporter, moving his family 
Baton Rouge since the Advocate gave 
him good job education 
reporter. Other colleagues, however, 
went lesser jobs. 

Still others have slipped cleanly 
into depression. Palomo, the colum- 
nist who famously “came out” our 
newspaper and was fired then 
rehired after public protests didn’t 
look for work for three weeks. His 
column writing days may over, 
reasoned, and didn’t want 


much else. Movie critic Joe Leydon’s 
sadness lifted briefly when Clint 
Eastwood, whom interviewed sev- 
eral times his thirteen years the 
Post, called him commiserate. 

spite our own losses, 
worry about each other. tell people 
don’t have bad I’m healthy, 
single, and have children, and can 
take the time look for the right job. 
worry about people like Frank and 
Lisa Bass, medical writer and 
copy editor, with three children and 
mortgage. The Basses say they’ll 
fine. They worry about the niche writ- 
ers how many movie critic jobs are 
there? and about older colleagues 
who will have much harder time 
finding work. 


has been many weeks now. 
About half the newsroom has 
been hired somewhere, mostly 
editors and copy desk people. 
I’ve found part-time work exec- 


Some days felt you should give the news vendor something 
more than half for New York Newsday. Rivals called the 
tutu,” but its aggressive and thoughtful metro cov- 
erage lived the jab its promotional slogan, “Ahead the 
Times, Top the not mention the Post. won 
three Pulitzers and had the best columnists the city. Trouble 
was, had not earned profit its ten years life, although 
was said getting quite close. Times Mirror’s newly impatient 
owners, however, were not going wait any longer. The compa- 
ny’s new president and Mark Willes, former General 
Mills executive, shut the paper down July 16. Two days 
later, announced the downsizing the Los Angeles Times, 
and two weeks after that, Tne Hartford Courant. Unlike The 
Houston Post, New York Newsday got chance say goodbye. 
Here selection from some its final 


owner ever pulled our chains reporters, columnists, and 
observers. Nobody “up there” censored us, beyond matters 
taste and common sense. New York reporters reported. 
The chips fell. were unaware, for the most part, the needs, 
prejudices, and policies our managers out Los Angeles. 

For months have scolded, cajoled, and encouraged people 
support this paper more strongly. The arguments got back were 
unworthy, most having with cosmetics style 
page numbering. Shame New York for its superficial 
approach important and much-needed newspaper. While the 
city and its other competitive papers made fun our tutu, 
the dancer died. Liz Smith 


beat was the city all its beauty and nastiness. 
started the first subway column New York newspaper and 
wrote about the 1/2 million New Yorkers who rode the 
Horse from home work and back each day, the people who are 
the backbone the 

was downtown courtroom when Jack Henry Abbott, who 
had written the Belly the Beast, told the grieving widow 
the young man had stabbed death outside Lower East 
Side restaurant that “your husband didn’t suffer, the knife went 
very quickly.” Dennis Duggan 


The word for all this delicious new-age euphemism “down- 
sizing.” such benign word, almost soothing like going 
diet and losing weight. This the first time lengthy news- 
paper life that been downsized. Oddly, feel neither smaller 
nor lighter. Sydney Schanberg 


New York Newsday, knew that the future was about the 
new immigrants and their children. decision kill the 
paper was made some guy who came from the cereal busi- 
ness. Somebody who was not from New York. man from Utah. 
might decent fellow. has uttered lot words about 
his belief excellence. But deciding the fate New York 
Newsday, had background. wasn’t son immigrants. 
wasn’t from the streets this city. didn’t understand its 
ebbs and flows, its historical cycles decline and renewal. 
could not imagine the city that coming: city Dominican 
nessmen and Korean lawyers, Russian heavyweights and Afghan 
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utive search firm. The irony 
tracking down recruits for well- 
paying industries while struggle 
stay newspapers isn’t lost 
me. free-lance piece two, 
use those last good local story 
ideas before leave Houston. 

Soon, hope. trip 
California turned couple 
future possibilities. mail out 
resume and clip packets; most 
without response. Schwartz glee- 
fully reports getting two tele- 
phone rejections and one writ- 
ing, all response single let- 
ter. He’s pretty sure they don’t 
want him. 

It’s odd feeling 
refugees like this. It’s tor- 
nado hit us. There was leisure- 
pack-up, farewell luncheon. 
are scattered the wind. 
There place even check 
for messages. The Houston Post 
gone. 


fully eight months before the paper was shuttered without notice. 


Deano [William Dean Singleton, the former owner The Houston 
informed the audience [at the Harvard Business School Club] that had 
reached agreement principle with the Hearst Corporation, owners 
the Houston Chronicle, sell the assets the Post August 31, 1994 
[He] 
had through the charade making the paper available for purchase 
ensure his deal with Hearst what now appears the pro forma nod 
the Justice Department. 


Tim Fleck and Jim Simmon, who monitored Singleton’s late April off-the- 
record speech from dish closet, the April 27-May Houston Press 


Contrary erroneous reports, [we] did not purchase The Houston Post 
and close down, causing its employees become unemployed. The 
decision close the Post was made the owners when they 
found they could not continue operate due the company’s debt and 
rising production costs, particularly the price newsprint. The Hearst 
Corp., the Chronicle’s parent company, bought the Post’s presses, build- 
ing, and other assets [for $120 million] only after Justice Department 
officials ruled that the Post was failing business with prospect 
buyer. 


The Houston Chronicle, April editorial 


shortstops, city glittering towers erected the children illit- 
erate Oaxaca fanners, city factories built Chinese sweat and 
intelligence, city Haitian novelists and Colombian professors. 

the practice his trade, cereal executive ever moved 
through the streets riotous American cities, trying discover 
the truth about the killing and the dying. the exercise his 
trade, cereal executive will shot Bosnia this week. 
Doing his job, cereal executive will wander into the wrong side 
bad towns. Newspaper people those things. Pete Hamill 


For ten years, the Times Mirror company invested big pot money 
into this publication. Friday, centimeters from profit, stopped 
everything. They didn’t ask the employees for penny conces- 
sions. But here what Mark Hinckley Willes, the new Times Mirror 
Who’s Who America are his guiding principles: “Be 
just, honest, and moral things not only because they are 
required, but because they are right. Have mercy care enough 
about others fair and kind. humble you can get more 
done effectively with the help others than you can your 
own.” Jim Dwyer 


have worked more than half dozen newsrooms career. 
Some them were like Dodge City, while others one lived con- 
stant fear the long, drawn knives one’s colleagues. But New 
York Newsday was civilized place, with more intelligence and tal- 
ent per square foot among its unpretentious staffers than most 
other news organizations the country. was weary with the news 
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business when came work here, but New York Newsday made 
the profession vital and rich for again. Sheryl McCarthy 


The gay the civil rights story this era. major 
newspaper can avoid the issue ignoring it. Not present les- 
bian and gay voices regular basis much statement 
present them. That’s what argued when wrote the editors 
this paper suggesting they institute weekly op-ed column 
gay journalist. astonishment, they responded immediately 
and positively, and the rest, they say, history. 

New York Newsday ran column for two and half 
years, never explicitly endorsed opinions. never offered to. 
never asked to. And fact, its editors went out their way 
present opinions opposite own. all cases, they seemed 
saying: This our city, its full diversity. present it. You 
deal with it. Gabriel 


very bad deed, masters, set tree growing and 
then kill full life and growing still. not much better 
deed look enterprise that has served you honorably and 
done you honor and throw away with more ceremony than 
takes sear with the brand: Failure. And there cannot much 
health left social order where corporations can clamorously 
failure Friday with entire assurance that 
their stock will Monday. well. That the way with 
masters; and, anyway, these have given stretch time with 
lovely girls and sturdy boys and may God with them and grant 
them chance laugh again. Murray Kempton 
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The Freedom Forum Media Studies Center 
Columbia University 
proudly announces the appointment 
its 1995-96 Residential 


SENIOR FELLOWS 


Asa Briggs* 

Lord Briggs Lewes, historian and 
author; formerly provost, Worcester 
College (Oxford), and chancellor, 
The Open University (London). 
Project: History Culture and 
Communication.” 


William John Fox 

Fellow, Joan Shorenstein Center, Harvard 
University; former Ottawa and 
Washington bureau chief, The Toronto 
Star, and press secretary the Canadian 
prime minister. 

Project: “The New Media Content and 
Marketing Decisions.” 


Albert Gollin 

Former vice president and director, 
research and marketing services, 
Newspaper Association America. 
Project: and Opinion 
Polling the Millennium.” 


Michael Janeway*** 

Dean, Medill School Journalism, 
Northwestern University, and former 
editor, The Boston Globe. 

Project: “The Politics Journalism.” 


Orville Schell** 

Journalist, China specialist and 
consultant, CBC News. 

Project: Media Merges with the 
Market People’s Republic.” 


FELLOWS 


Edna Einsiedel* 

Professor, Graduate Program 
Communications and coordinator, 
Development Studies Program, University 
Calgary 

Project: Technologies and the Elite 
Press: Comparative Study Media 
Coverage the U.S. and Canada.” 


Marjorie Ferguson** 

Associate professor, College 
Journalism, University Maryland. 
Project: Identity Global 
Satellite Age: U.S.-Canada Comparison 
the Role.” 


Hank Klibanoff 

Deputy city editor, Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Project: “News Coverage the Civil 
Rights Movement.” 


Mitchell Stephens 

Chairman and professor, Department 
Journalism and Mass Communication, 
New York University. 

Project: Rise the Image/The Fall 
the Word.” 


Jeffrey Toobin 

Staff writer, The New Yorker. 
Project: “The Media Trial 
Simpson.” 


RESEARCH FELLOWS 


Veronica Chambers 

Story editor, The New York Times 
Magazine, and contributing editor, 
Glamour. 

Project: and Blacks: Myths the 
‘Model’ Minority vs. the ‘Problem’ 
Minority and How the Media Fuel the- 
Fire.” 


David Shenk 

Columnist, Spy, essayist and commenta- 
tor, (Public Radio 
International). 

Project: Much Noise: Politics, Profit 
and the Information Glut.” 


Margaret Usdansky 

Former demography reporter, USA Today. 
Project: Crime and 
Immigration: The Gap Between Social 
Science and Newspaper Reporting.” 


The Freedom Forum 


Media Studies Center 


Columbia University the City New York 
2950 New York, New York 10027 


*Spring 1996 term only 
**Fall 1995 term only 
***Special sabbatical; leave from Northwestern University 
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Have Newsroom, Will Travel 


ugust 1995: correspondent and camera crew are 

dispatched cover battle between Bosnians and 

Serbs. What they send back limited what they 
can hear, see, and smell the scene. They can’t find out 
about the broader context. Since they have way refine 
what they’ve shot, once they’ve shot it, they have send 
back unedited package. They have trust editors back 
home insert any germane information from officialdom 
add other elements that properly belong the story. 

August 1999 (or thereabouts): one-person crew (corre- 
spondent, camera operator, sound recordist, and editor, all com- 
bined one journalist) dispatched cover battle between 
Grinks and Orinks in, say, Ishmaelia. longer limited just 
what she finds the scene, she also able download text 
from The Associated Press, video clips from network news 
operation New York City, audio clips from the BBC 
London. She can then make her own decisions about what 
include and what exclude from her report. She (yes, most 
new journalists these days are women) truly one-woman 
band, equipped with formidable tool: portable newsroom. 

The harbinger the portable newsroom here; it’s called 
CamCutter. portable though still bulky camera attached 
computer. Its magic lies two words: “digital” and “nonlinear.” 

“digital” recorder, the CamCutter speaks the par- 
lance computerdom ones and zeros. can record 
broadcast-quality video pop-out, reusable, rewritable 
disk called FieldPak. FieldPak can store almost bil- 
lion ones and zeros fifteen twenty minutes video. 

The second key word, “nonlinear,” means that the 
combination records images com- 
puter disk and not film video tape. The only way edit 
film linearly looking down the film for those expend- 
able ten seconds, those 300 frames, and literally cutting them 
out, with what amounts scissors, and splicing back together 
what’s left. Video tape also linear: one edits tape only 
rebuilding the whole segment, top linearly. 

With digital recording, however, passage can inserted 
deleted the equivalent clicking mouse like editing with 
WordPerfect XyWrite. And can done only roughly, 
far the reporter/editor where the news happening. 

CamCutter was introduced the recent convention the 
National Association Broadcasters Las Vegas. 
According Avid Technology, Massachusetts company 
that together with the Japanese TV-camera maker Ikegami 
created the CamCutter, two hundred units have already been 
sold, sight unseen, news organizations, although the com- 
pany would not identify any the buyers. The units cost 
$40,000 $60,000 apiece. The first ones are due 
delivered the end the year. 
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Most the news executives who bought the new devices 
surely see them cost savers. Sending one person into the 
field costs much less than two people, three even four. 
Recording rewritable digital disk costs less than record- 
ing hundreds video cassettes. The editing process can 
exponentially faster without editors, and lot people 
the business journalism has become don’t care much about 
editing, anyway. 

But beyond cost saving, the CamCutter seen some 
the start paradigm shift the way news covered. The 
next likely development will more miniaturization 
portable batteries and sending and receiving equipment. 
Satellite send/receive units already come briefcase-sized. 
Soon, someone will invent even tinier “dish,” one that 
can fit inside the CamCutter and, shazam, will able 
capture digital signals from anywhere and everywhere 
New York, London, Rangoon, the moon. 

The ramifications for the way news will covered, edit- 
ed, and processed are fascinating. longer will the field 
reporter “blind.” She suddenly empowered all sorts 
new and interesting ways. One day able trans- 
mit her reports directly satellite and, inevitably, directly 
distribution system, effect video Internet. edi- 
tors. And anyone with computer and modem can look 
her report, supplement substitute for the stan- 
dard media version. 

the same token, anyone who wants will able 
buy portable newsroom, out and cover and, without 
having check with the gods journalism Atlanta 
New York, directly air with whatever. 

The questions that such empowerment brings are many. 
Does the skeptical scrutiny seasoned moderator, edi- 
tor, make difference? Does the imprimatur CNN The 
New York Times mean anything? Will the consumer news 
1999 2009 care whether experienced professionals 
have scrutinized the work reporter? whether the 
reporters are trained and proven their trade? The idea 
paying $5,400,000,000 for CBS, Westinghouse seeking 
do, takes whole new meaning just about anybody’s 
reports Bosnia carry much credibility those Tom 
Fenton what used CBS. 

American media tend share sameness 
about what news and what journalism. The era 
anybody-as-journalist just might possibly challenge all 
that. 


Stephen Isaacs professor and associate dean 
Graduate School Journalism and co-chair the 
Center for New Media. 
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Absolute Justice 
James Boylan 


one the five dozen justices appointed the 

United States Supreme Court this century 

more deserves monumental biography than 

Hugo Black. deserving not much for 
his longevity, industry, eloquence, although all 
were considerable, but because was the one justice 
who most effectively translated New Deal liberalism 
into constitutional terms and defended longest. Roger 
Newman, research scholar the New York Univer- 
sity School Law, has devoted decade and more 
creating such monument; his industry has produced 
biography that the same time accessibly analytical 
and intimate, tribute life achievement. 

Black has been dead for almost twenty-five years and 
the old liberalism the vision human rights protect- 
vestige. Yet the theses around which Black built his 


James Boylan the founding editor 
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work are still more less place: (1) that the Bill 
Rights must applied all levels government, not 
merely federal matters; (2) that the First Amendment 
the keystone the Bill Rights, and (3) that the 
First Amendment all but absolute, its core protections 
beyond the reach government. 

clear from Newman’s highly detailed narrative 
more than percent through the book before 
seats Black the Court that Black’s First Amendment 
assumptions did not develop from any particular love for 


HUGO BLACK: BIOGRAPHY 
ROGER NEWMAN 
CORNELIA MICHAEL BESSIE/PANTHEON 

PP. $30. 


the press. Instead, his whole career reveals persistent con- 
cern for individual rights and conscience against govern- 
ment and other vast social institutions. 

came from rural Alabama origins, earned 
degree from the then tiny law school the University 
Alabama and, through determination and intelli- 
gence, became one Birmingham’s most formidable 
trial lawyers, especially outstanding winning com- 
pensation for injured workers. Before the age forty, 
decided that would Alabama’s next senator. 
Calculating that support the politically active 
Klux Klan was necessary, spent two years 
active Klan member, although steering clear the 
KKK’s violence. 

almost all southerners were then and won second 
term Franklin Roosevelt entered the White House 
1932. soon became the New Deal’s most strident 
advocate the Senate, using his litigator’s skills 
investigate the “economic royalists” that FDR attacked 
his 1936 campaign. 

Roosevelt, reelected landslide, sought next 
defeat the Supreme Court, which had overturned New 
Deal legislation, expanding it. The scheme collapsed 
Congress, but Senator Black fought for court-packing 
the last. Perhaps reward, Roosevelt nominated 
him for the first Court vacancy, mid-1937. Thanks 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette reporter, Ray Sprigle, Black’s 
KKK record was soon public knowledge, and had 
weather the storm. The episode left him with abiding 
suspicion journalists and journalism. 

Once the court, Black left little room for doubt 
his beliefs. For example, Chambers Florida 
(1940), wrote ringing opinion upholding the rights 
four southern blacks from whom police had coerced 
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confession murder. Even so, the 
KKK question dogged him, and lin- 
gered historical controversies 
after his death. Newman, although 
Black’s advocate, does not slight the 
KKK period the makeshift ratio- 
nales that Black later offered for his 
membership. fairness, must 
said that Black more than paid for 
his KKK affiliation with his support 
the 1954 school desegregation 
decision, which rendered him until 
almost the end his life virtual 
exile his home state. 

advocate human rights, 
Black stumbled during World War 
most notably his opinion confirm- 
ing the right the military intern 
people Japanese descent for the 
duration. But soon made his mark 
advocate individual freedom 
speech from government regulation 
contest with his most formidable 
rival, Felix Frankfurter, over their 
competing visions the Court’s role 
Frankfurter’s, cautious, bal- 
ancing court that avoided “political” 
questions; Black’s, court that 
issued ringing declarations rights. 

the time Senator Joseph 
McCarthy emerged point man 
the postwar Red Scare, Black was 
distinct minority, sandwiched 
between Frankfurter’s converts and 
Truman’s conservative, lackluster 
appointees. The fifties became his 
time trial, for would not give 
inch the notion that commu- 
nism was great danger that 
necessitated erasure freedom 
speech and freedom association. 
His stand placed him personally 
jeopardy: feared that had 
write lone dissent Dennis 
United States, centering the con- 
viction communists for what 
Black considered their exercise 
free speech, might impeached. 
The extent which the security 
mania had saturated Washington 
clear Newman’s disturbing 
reminder that Chief Justice Fred 
Vinson may have authorized Federal 
Bureau Investigation surveillance 
Black and his fellow justice 
William Douglas 1953 during 
the Rosenberg case. 
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Black’s conception absolute 
First Amendment emerged from his 
experiences the McCarthy era. 
usually avoided writing scholar- 
articles giving formal lectures, 
but agreed present his views 
New York University early 1960. 
his presentation, went through 
the Bill Rights reverse order, 
absolute, irreducible core 
each amendment. the First 
Amendment declared that was 
“composed plain words, easily 
understood,” and was its entirety 
nothing “less than absolute,” hence 
essentially beyond the reach gov- 
ernment action. 

Commenting the lecture, New- 
man views retrospect having 
been basically tactical that is, 
way placing First Amendment 
debate ground where he, 
Black, was strongest. Later justices 
never agreed that the First Amend- 
ment absolute, but Black’s for- 
mulation remained degree the 
measurement against which First 
Amendment cases had decid- 
ed. Even Black himself placed lim- 
its the absolute. Although 
sympathized with the civil rights 
movement and abhorred the Viet- 
nam War, could not bring him- 
self view free speech the dis- 
ruptive symbolic protests associ- 
ated with these crises. was the 
minority the Tinker case, which 
upheld the right Des Moines 
schoolchildren wear armbands 
protest the war. 

Through his years the Court, 
Black inevitably dealt with cases 
involving the press. One his ear- 
liest such opinions was Bridges 
California (1941), which upheld the 
constitutional right newspapers 
criticize judges and courts. 
Equally significant from the jour- 
nalistic perspective (although 
given only glancing attention 
Newman) was Press 
United States (1945), which 
wrote the opinion that struck down 
the AP’s monopolistic membership 
practices; observed that free 
press condition free soci- 
ety” and added: “Freedom pub- 
lish guaranteed the Constitu- 
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tion, but freedom combine keep 
others from publishing not.” 

the two great press cases his 
final years, Black staked out the 
absolute position for himself. New 
York Times Sullivan, William 
Brennan, Jr., who succeeded Black 
the Court’s leading First Amend- 
ment theorist, devised the “actual 
malice” standard liability, which 
ultimately opened the way the 
convoluted libel trials subsequent 
decades. Although concurring, Black 
insisted that public officials should 
utterly unable sue for libel, for 
the Constitution granted the press 
“an absolute immunity for criticism 
the way public officials their 
public duty.” Similarly, near the end 
his career, the Pentagon Papers 
case, declared that the federal 
government’s injunctions against the 
government documents amounted 
flagrant, indefensible, and 
continuing violation the First 
Amendment.” 

the time retired, seriously ill, 
less than three months after the Pen- 
tagon Papers case, Black had served 
more than thirty-four years, twenty- 
six them the senior justice, the 
longest such seniority the Court’s 
history. died eight days after his 
retirement. 

One the many strengths New- 
man’s biography its emphasis not 
only Black’s jurisprudence but 
his heritage the infallible courtesy 
that kept him free personal feuds, 
his enormous industry rising from his 
hardscrabble beginnings, his represen- 
tation the often forgotten southern 
strains liberalism, individualism, 
and concern for equal justice. 

Newman points out the felicity 
and southernness one key sen- 

ence his Pentagon Papers opinion: 
paramount among the responsi- 
bilities free press the duty 
prevent any part the government 
from deceiving the people and send- 
ing them off distant lands die 
foreign fevers and foreign shot and 
shell.” The phrasing was adapted 
from song had known since 
childhood, Good Old 
Rebel.” 
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and Business Journalism. 
Heider and Rutchick’s 
winning piece was 1994 
investigative series the 
investment practices the 
Cuyahoga County Treasurer’s 
Office. The series detailed 
the risky and costly 
investments made the 
Cuyahoga County’s Secured 
Assets Fund Earnings 
(SAFE) program. The 
reporters took sensitive, 
complicated subject and 
made meaningful 
Plain Dealer readers. 
commend them both 


their outstanding effort. 
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The Man Who Would Kane 


Turner once confided that 
“set the all-time great- 

record,” beating out Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, Thomas Edison, Napoleon, 
and Alexander the Great. And besides 
that, aimed become “the richest 
man the country” and “president 
the United States.” Regular doses 
lithium tempered those ambitions, but 
Robert Edward Turner III has 
nonetheless succeeded astonish- 
ing degree. owns large share 
seven American cable networks, two 


CITIZEN TURNER: 
THE WILD RISE 
AMERICAN TYCOON 
ROBERT GOLDBERG 
AND GERALD JAY GOLDBERG 
HARCOURT BRACE COMPANY 


major-league sports teams, the entire 
MGM film library, the Hanna-Barbera 
animation studios, two movie studios, 
and television production company, 
plus unimagined amounts real 
estate including 768,000 acres Mon- 
tana and New Mexico. His personal 
fortune mounting toward billion. 
All that, and Jane Fonda. Napoleon 
was dead fifty-one, but Ted Turner 
sportsman, entrepreneur, high 
roller, Time’s Man the Year and all 
around wild man American busi- 
ness going strong fifty-six, still 
yearning buy major broadcast net- 
work like CBS NBC. former 
president NBC says Turner the 
third most important figure the his- 
tory television, after David Sarnoff 
and William Paley. 

I’ve read biographies Sarnoff and 
Paley but they never exhausted 
like this tale crazed single-minded- 
ness and superhuman energy about 
southern Goth who sees himself, quite 
consciously, part Rhett Butler and 


Neil Hickey long-time observer 


the news scene. 


Neil Hickey 


part Charles Foster Kane (he named 
son Rhett and has seen Citizen Kane 
dozens times). Here Ted Turner 
described the father-son writ- 
ing team Robert and Gerald Jay 
Goldberg who drove himself and 
his co-workers mercilessly build 
empire from the shards his father’s 
outdoor advertising business; who 
segued into broadcasting with the pur- 
chase 1968 obscure Chat- 
tanooga radio station; and who went 
found television’s first satellite- 
delivered “superstation” and the 
world’s first all-news, twenty-four- 
hour cable network. But working 
alongside him the height his nut- 
tiness and compulsiveness before 
the soothing effects global fame, 
financial solvency, celebrity wife, 
and mood-altering prescription drugs 
clearly was like having grapefruit 
juice squirted continually one’s eye. 

The essential facts have all been 
told before: Porter Bibb Ain’t 
Williams Lead, Follow Get Out 
the Way; Hank Whittemore 
CNN: The Inside Story; and Roger 
Vaughan Ted Turner: The Man 
Behind the Mouth, all which the 
Goldbergs acknowledge their elab- 
orate and welcome research notes. 
missing source the Goldberg varia- 
tion Turner himself, who not only 
declined interview requests but who 
reportedly discouraged his friends 
from cooperating. Nonetheless, the 
authors persisted and over three years 
won important interviews with Robert 
Wussler top Turner executive), 
Reese Schonfeld (who designed 
CNN), Turner’s first wife (out 
three), and his stepmother, along with 
clutch ladyfriends, lieutenants, 
and teachers. The resulting text 
more up-close and personal than ear- 
lier biographies, although one won- 
ders the public record signifi- 
cantly enriched tales Turner’s 
drinking, womanizing, foul manners, 
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and general boorishness like the 
time New York party when Turn- 
er, lubricated vodka, grabbed the 
crotch CNN vice-president Mary 
Alice Williams and was summarily 
decked nifty six-inch punch she 
landed his jaw. Turner and 
Fonda are told, both gave 
drinking 1992. 

watershed moment Turner’s life 
and indeed the history Ameri- 
can television came the mid- 
1970s when learned that his feeble 
little UHF station Atlanta, 


NEWS NETWORK 


ORT 


System 


That pleased Turner immensely 
because bashing the old-line networks 
had long been his favorite sport, right 
after sailboat racing. His hatred 
them was over the top, bordering 
the irrational. They were “the worst 
enemies that the United States ever 
faced,” including the Nazis and the 
Japanese, told one interviewer. 
others, railed that the “bunch 
pinkos” running the networks “have 
polluted our minds and our children’s 
minds. think they’re almost guilty 
manslaughter. those networks 


Ted Turner presiding over the inauguration CNN 
Atlanta June 1980. “We’re the air. hope so.” 


(later renamed WTBS) could reach the 
entire nation bounced its signal 
off satellite and let cable systems 
retransmit it. HBO had beaten him 
the punch year earlier, but was 
Turner who became Mr. Cable Televi- 
sion, the roving, logorrheic ambassador 
for the miraculous new paradigm that 
made feasible scores new national 
networks ESPN, C-SPAN, Lifetime, 
A&E, Discovery and stole viewers 
the millions from the Big Three, 
ABC, CBS, and NBC. (The three-net- 
work prime-time audience share dwin- 
dled from roughly percent 1980 
its current percent.) 
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are doing making Hitler Youth out 
the American people lazy, drug 
addicts, homosexuals, sex maniacs, 
materialists It’s bad. Bad, bad, 
bad! They ought tried for trea- 
son; they’re the worst enemies Ameri- 
ca’s ever had.” Jack Benny used 
say: 

Turner’s second big epiphany and 
the one that changed the texture 
electronic journalism was that 
all-news cable network was viable 
notion. Ironically, that time Turn- 
had shown zero interest news, 
boasting that his Atlanta station ran 
“the FCC minimum” usually 
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jokey rip-and-read A.M. program that 
gave short shrift the day’s events. All 
his best time slots went reruns The 
Beverly Hillbillies, Gomer Pyle, and 
Petticoat Junction, along with The 
Three Stooges and The Mickey Mouse 
Club. essentially escapist 
station,” said proudly. 

Like St. Paul the road Damas- 
cus, however, Turner experienced 
metanoia around 1978 and instantly 
became true believer the sacral 
importance news. Whence the con- 
version? appears have been pure 
business judgment, based his grow- 
ing fluency the supply-demand 
niceties cable TV. The television 
medium offered only four categories 
diversion, concluded: movies, 
sports, regular series, and news. HBO, 
ESPN, and the old-line broadcasters 
had the first three tied up. “All that’s 
left news,” told Reese Schonfeld, 
“and I’ve got get there before any- 
body else does.” 

Two years later, Sunday, June 
1980 after almost comical, 
Keystone Kops mad dash that the 
world observed with amused, 
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Edward 
Thompson 


“The great days 


gawasd K. Thompso" 


Life magazine and 
the founding and burgeoning 
Smithsonian are re-created here 
Edward Thompson, who was key 
the success both publications. 
Despite his involvement, nar- 
rates these histories, and his earlier 
life that led them, with 
admirable objectivity and humor. 
His memory for illuminating anec- 
dote and event, well colorful 
detail, extraordinary, making his 
memoir both instructive and enter- 
taining reading.” 
—Doris Grumbach 
illustrations, 328 pages, $26.95 
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cocked-eyebrow curiosity mounting 
contempt the Cable News Net- 
work went the air. Actually, 
lurched onto the air. Since Georgia 
was right-to-work state, Schonfeld 
hired cheap nonunion labor, includ- 
ing many kids with little experience. 
was newsroom “built the 
backs slave labor, people just out 
school,” recalled one the first 
anchors. Murphy’s Law was opera- 
tive: whatever could wrong did 
wrong. lightbulb exploded during 
live report Daniel Schorr, set- 
ting his clothes fire. cleaning 
woman walked onto the set 
Bernard Shaw was delivering the 
news and emptied his wastebasket 
live television. the Atlanta zoo, 
CNN inadvertently aired pictures 
monkey masturbating. One estimate 
put Turner’s losses more than 
million month. 

But the rest you know. Over the last 
fifteen years, CNN has prospered both 
journalistically and financially, even- 
tually delivering profits the tens 
millions and putting shame the Big 
Three, each which changed owner- 
ship during that time all them 
interests with track record 
documented enthusiasm for national 
network news. While ABC, CBS, and 
NBC were whacking news budgets 
and closing bureaus, Turner was 
putting his money where his loud 
mouth was, expanding internationally 
and becoming (for better worse) 
player world events well 
observer. The network won credibility 
during the Falklands war, the Chal- 
lenger disaster, the TWA hijacking, 
the San Francisco earthquake, the fall 
the Berlin Wall, and the Tiananmen 
Square uprising well offering 
respectable coverage presidential 
election year events, congressional 
hearings and (well, yes) the O.J. Simp- 
son trial. It’s also given Crossfire, 
The Capital Gang, Reliable Sources 
and Larry King Live, which over 
ten years has become the platform 
choice for presidential aspirants, heads 
state, and showbiz superstars hawk- 
ing their latest melodrama. 

there’s single lacuna the 
Goldbergs’ rendition Turner’s story 
it’s their tossing off bare few 


pages the Persian Gulf war, which 
more than any other story made CNN 
(and Ted Turner) international 
force, boosting its global audience 
(although only briefly) million 
and giving the public for the first time 
history live pictures war 
progress from behind enemy lines. 
For those the press posted 
Dhahran the spring 1991, the 
daily routine differed markedly from 
coverage any previous conflict: 
switch CNN International one’s 
hotel upon first awakening for 
update events during the night, then 
hurry the press center catch Peter 
Arnett’s latest report from inside Iraq 
and the briefings from Riyadh and the 
Pentagon with the unsettling 
knowledge that Saddam Hussein his 
Baghdad bunker was watching CNN 
right along with us. were world 
leaders everywhere, including George 
Bush the White House. day after 
the Iraqi occupiers fled northward 
toward home, Kuwait City survivor 
standing outside his bullet-pocked 
villa told that one the first acts 
the invaders had been uproot 
otherwise disable the many satellite 
dishes atop residents’ homes—-there- 
isolating them from CNN’s cover- 
age the war’s progress. The Iraqis, 
like everybody else, had become 
media-smart the new age CNN 
war reporting. 

Citizen Turner admirable job 
research and organization. obvi- 
ates any further such bulky tomes, 
least until Ted Turner still youngish 
and vigorous makes more splashy 
news, personal and professional, 
surely will. Indeed, since the book 
went press, has announced plans 
launch business news channel 
January. 

Early the 1980s, Turner traveled 
Cuba after Fidel Castro wrote him 
fan letter: just wanted let you 
know that think CNN the most 
objective source news,” the Maxi- 
mum Leader had volunteered. “And 
you ever want come down Cuba 
Turner accepted the invitation, 
and upon returning the U.S. told 
friends: “Castro’s not communist. 
He’s like dictator.” 

was, course, Napoleon. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY MOFFETT CECIL 


Too Much Democracy? 
Michael Schudson 


Grossman gets 
his way and the 
president creates 
“National Com- 
mission Citi- 
zenship,” 
book should 
high the commission’s list 
required reading. The Electronic 
Republic lucid and thoughtful 
exploration the role media 
democratic life leave the indus- 
trial age for the information age. 
Grossman’s basic claim simply 
that direct democracy growing rapid- 
today, aided and abetted the new 
media. Primaries have replaced party 
conventions. Ballot initiatives and ref- 
erenda have become more common and 
more weighty. Polls tap public opinion 
more and more efficiently and public 
sentiment relayed elites more 
rapidly than ever through talk radio 
call-ins and computer networks. Politi- 
cians monitor public opinion daily 
basis and respond quickly. Presi- 
dents court the public rather than the 
Congress. Public opinion forms more 
directly and instantaneously than ever, 
responding reflex the apparently 
unmediated contact television pic- 
tures rather than weighing with care 
expert interpretations print. The 


Michael Schudson professor com- 
munication and sociology the Univer- 
sity California, San Diego. His latest 
book The Power News. 
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result 
ernment pop- 
ular consensus.” 
are seeing 
the “rise the 
American elec- 
tronic republic” 
and the estab- 
lishment the 
citizenry 
the “new 
fourth branch government.” 
Grossman’s task then document 
this development, evaluate its “promise 
and perils,” and offer suggestions for 
organizing this newest stage 
democratic life. 

The book reviews these develop- 
ments soberly. worried but patient 
easy answers, calm good grace 
throughout. has the whiff middle- 
of-the-road, op-ed conventional wis- 
dom only wisdom were ever con- 
ventional! But Grossman, former 
president NBC News and head 
PBS, raises familiar complaints, 
also raises them higher level, inte- 
grating wide range relevant 
issues, refining them the light 
strong sense history. 


THE ELECTRONIC REPUBLIC: 
RESHAPING AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 
THE INFORMATION AGE 
LAWRENCE GROSSMAN 
VIKING 
304 PP. $23.95. 


Still, Grossman’s argument that 
are witnessing the vast expansion 
direct democracy must faulted 
two grounds. First, assumes too 
casually that direct democracy the 
master trend American history. 
Grossman holds that the Bill 
Rights was effort procure 
greater political inclusiveness but 
was such thing. The Bill 
Rights protects individual liberty 
against government, but way 
encourages greater public participa- 
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tion decision-making. clause 
asserting the right “instructing” 
congressional representatives 
insisting that they vote constituen- 
cies state legislatures advise them 
rather than according their own 
best judgment was resoundingly 
defeated during congressional debate 
over the Bill Rights. Late nine- 
teenth century electoral reforms, like 
voter registration requirements, cur- 
tailed rather than expanded direct 
political participation. At-large rather 
than district city elections were insti- 
tuted disenfranchise immigrants. 
recent decades, efforts create 
national referenda have consistently 
failed; the Congress, even the heat 
the Gingrich one hundred days, 
turned back term limits. Self-con- 
scious experiments teledemocracy 
have been few. Grossman’s 
emphasis the trend toward direct 
democracy fails acknowledge and 
make sense the powerful counter- 
currents government popular 
opinion that are with this day. 
Second, Grossman does not estab- 
lish that the “public opinion” that 


politicians believe they are respond- 
ing today plausible representa- 
tion the opinion the populace. 
Direct democracy system where 
the people make decisions, not where 
elites make decisions their name. 
The town meeting where, least 
theory, every citizen has both voice 
and vote, must distinguished 
from demagoguery, where political 
elites advertise and justify their acts 
serving the popular will. Even 
the 1990s, public opinion follows 
leadership more than leadership fol- 
lows public opinion. Proposition 
and the tax revolt beginning Cali- 
fornia the 1970s, Proposition 187 
1994, and the forthcoming anti- 
affirmative action initiative Cali- 
fornia all exemplify more new style 
political leadership than the tri- 
umph direct public decision-mak- 
ing. the opposition Zoe Baird’s 
appointment attorney general was 
spontaneous, then was stunning 
exception, not the rule. 

would add that Grossman offers 
too little resistance populist dis- 
trust the deliberative institutions 
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government. Democracy not just 
discussion open all; the agreed- 
upon rules that enable discussion 
represent everyone and not just the 
loud-mouths. The founders’ emphasis 
deliberation was not simply elit- 
ist distrust the “unmediated judg- 
ment the people large.” After all, 
the people whose opinions Madison 
wanted protection against were not 
slaves, free African-Americans, 
women, propertyless white males 
these groups were already disen- 
franchised. was worried about the 
passion and parochialism property- 
holding white men. Representative 
democracy was way favor white 
men’s enlightened opinion over their 
unenlightened opinion. other words, 
the founders believed that people 
should guard themselves even against 
their own unmediated opinions. 

All people are too inclined shoot 
from the political hip; only when people 
are obliged hear the views others 
the course legislative debate can 
representatives fully become public 
men. Only when people even elites 
are obliged articulate and defend 
their views dialogue with others, 
does public expression become more 
than emotive interjection. think that 
still true. The tendencies toward plebisc- 
itary democracy the initiative and ref- 
erendum process that Grossman tends 
accede to, not endorse, are problemat- 
indeed. 

Noting the views optimists who 
hold the new technologies promise 
vital new participatory democracy, 
Grossman recalls earlier technology- 
borne hopes for television and electron- 
teaching machines and brave new 
world education come from them. 
recalls how crashingly wrong such 
hopes proved be. Still, the new tech- 
nologies appear have flexibility and 
power extraordinary dimension. 
just maybe, the optimists will 
have the last word this time. 

But then Grossman, the pessimist, 
speaks. worries about economic con- 
centration, about the power money 
corrupt free speech, and notes the com- 
pelling statistic that private organiza- 
tions spend more money pleading their 
cause California initiative measures 
than they lobbying the California 
legislature. This exactly the sort 

1995 


concern that should have led Grossman 
more careful defining just what 
sort new democracy sees for- 
mation. Worrying that the trend direct 
democracy both inevitable and easily 
corrupted, Grossman devotes the last 
quarter his book recommendations 
for reforming the media, politics, and 
citizenship that new technologies can 
harnessed serve democracy well. 
concentrates three areas. 
First, seeks media reform the 
deregulation broadcasting content 
(in his terms, adherence the princi- 
ple that media should equally 
free”) coupled with the vigorous 
enforcement antitrust law against 
media corporations ensure media 
diversity; new modes financing 
public and citizen-oriented broadcast- 
ing, including extracting fees from 
commercial broadcasters for their use 
the public spectrum and the ear- 
marking such funds for public edu- 
cation and government channels. 
wants improve the quality pub- 
lic information, and quite imagina- 
tively, thinking here not only 
about the news media but about how 


agencies like the Library Congress 
the political parties themselves 
can use the information superhigh- 
way deliver information and opin- 
ion the broad populace. (If any- 
thing, Grossman seems have given 
the news media hopelessly 
devoted money. “Most popular 
news media,” observes, “end 
narrowing rather than broadening the 
range the public’s choices.”) 

Second, political reforms could 
improve the quality public infor- 
mation, Grossman suggests. rec- 
ommends that political candidates 
who accept public election financing 
required law take personal 
responsibility for their campaign ads 
and endorse repudiate any 
advertising bought their behalf. 
Candidates who accept public financ- 
ing should also obliged partici- 
pate public debates with their 
opponents. Public financing elec- 
tions should expanded and, corre- 
spondingly, caps placed private 
contributions suggestion the courts 
may not happy with). 

Third, has hopes for directly con- 


fronting the problem citizenship 
through National Committee Citi- 
zenship. The committee, hopes, 
would recommend ways improve 
civic education, recommend ways 
using the new electronic media for 
encouraging deliberative democracy, 
propose political reforms and weigh 
the possibilities for national initiatives 
and referenda, and suggest ways 
strengthen the local basis for effective 
political participation. With the people 
more and more directly the agents 
decision-making, they need “to know 
enough participate responsible 
and intelligent manner.” 

That may be. But these small steps 
solution will help across our 
canyon civic problems only the 
low quality public information 
central cause our difficulties. 
not about argue against more and 
better public information. But, curi- 
ously enough, may already have 
that! The average American communi- 
has more competing news outlets 
today, and more professionally main- 
tained, than fifty years ago when there 
were more local newspapers, but 
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television news, national newspa- 
pers, prestige newspaper news ser- 
vices. The average American student 
has more sophisticated, critical, and 
analytical American history textbooks 
the schools than before. The paper- 
back book revolution, the expansion 
higher education, and the critical 
turn American journalism from the 
1960s have made available the 
average citizen much more history, 
social science, and book-length jour- 
nalism and current affairs reporting 
than ever. Why doesn’t any this 
seem matter? 

course our information services 
need improvement, and our schools, 
but our social infrastructure 
need worry about. And here, 
afraid, have failed reckon with 
the fate getting what wished for. 
have the progress women the 
paid labor force, but the problem 
the decline PTA membership; 
have the blessed privacy single- 
family homes the suburbs with 
fenced backyards, and the problem 
that people not know their neigh- 
bors; have the great benefits the 
elderly retirement communities 
the Sunbelt, but also the great loss 
their families their everyday pres- 
ence; have cleaner and safer and 
more technologically sophisticated 
industry outlying areas, but few 
ways for inner city residents who need 
work get them. 

What these developments have 
with the rise “electronic repub- 
lic” just this: efforts direct 
democracy, backed often strange 
bedfellows both the left and right, 
express agony disconnection 
more than political philosophy 
participation. The agony all too real; 
just that ballot initiatives, term 
limits, talk radio, and teledemocratic 
voting procedures will not reduce it. 
These are not solutions our real 
problems. all very well, Thoreau 
observed, that the telegraph connects 
Maine Texas but what the 
people those places have say 
each other? The communication con- 
nections can play role, and this very 
stimulating book helps see that, but 
the content what people have 
say one another that matters. 
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FIRST THINGS FIRST 


fair indication the state mind civilian America December 1941, was 
provided, many have remarked, Griffith Stadium Washington, D.C., where 

the local football team, the Redskins, played its final game the season against the 
Philadelphia Eagles. Messages kept arriving for the journalists, military personnel, and 
government officials telling them the Japanese attack and calling them out the 
stands and their stations. But the sellout crowd refused distracted from the game. 
The stadium management would not announce the Japanese attack over the public 
address system, decision approved the owner the Redskins, who explained 
that Pearl Harbor was not sports news. The Washington bureau chief INS sent 
employee the White House cover the war story while himself remained the 
stadium watch the end the game. The Washington Post headline the following 


day was WAR’S OUTBREAK DEEP SECRET 27,702 REDSKIN GAME FANS. 


FROM THE TIME THE AMERICANS DAVID FROMKIN. ALFRED KNOPF. 618 PP. $30. 


AFTER THE 


esides security, The Times [of Lon- 

don] had nothing offer [Graham 
Greene]. After writing best-seller, 
could hardly content sit 
office editing the copy less accom- 
plished writers. Despite his new fame, 
was still minor functionary the 
staff, and promotions came along 
rarely. Whatever the risks, was time 
move on. had experienced only 
one period real drama the paper. 
During the General Strike 1926, the 
editorial staff had supported manage- 
ment against the rest its workers, 
and Greene had been happy help 
break the strike. was caught 
all the excitement putting out lim- 
ited edition each day and did not hesi- 
tate such common tasks pack- 
ing and loading the papers for distribu- 
tion. was the first time that had 
engaged daily physical labor. 

was even more excited his 
brief experience special constable 
during the strike, although this job 
involved nothing more challenging 
than patrolling Vauxhall Bridge the 
company regular policeman. Still, 
was proud have place the 
front lines the battle and confided 
his wife that was hoping for civil 
war break out. The actual grievances 
the poor held little interest for him. 
could not understand why people 


making hundred pounds less 
year were desperate change stem 
which young subeditor like him- 
self could paid salary several 
hundred pounds. The thrill witness- 
ing revolt mattered more than any 
vague notions social justice. 
rather better say that art mat- 
tered more than anything else more 
than his newspaper, the government, 
the poor, the threat uprising. 
Greene was always thinking how 
life could put use art, and 
good civil war was sure yield 
enough material for least couple 
novels. would never have any trou- 
ble finding that sort material abroad, 
but began looking for home, 
his cherished splinter ice firmly 
lodged his heart. 

FROM GRAHAM GREENE: THE 


ENEMY WITHIN, MICHAEL SHELDEN. 
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PULITZER POLITICS 


Pulitzer board meetings during 
twenty-two years service 


administrator were models decorous 
conduct. But for reasons can’t quite 
account for, the 1963 meeting was lam- 
entable exception. 

had barely taken our places 
around the familiar oblong table scat- 
tered with books and exhibits when 
sensed tension growing around 
introduced the first subject for deci- 
sion.... The problem, developed, 
was whether award the gold medal 
for public service the most coveted 
the journalism awards the 
Chicago Daily News for its long and 
largely successful effort make birth 
control information available families 
the Chicago public relief rolls (who 
were presumed need most). 

What happened thereafter was all- 
day wrangle, which halted, temporarily, 
then resumed between votes the vari- 
ous other prizes based jury recom- 
mendations. the board’s secretary, 
considered that the best thing was 
vote the birth control gold medal 
down and get with other business, 
point view Chairman Joseph Pulitzer, 
Jr. seemed agree with. But when 
called for vote the first time, the result 
was tie, 5-5, with other members 
abstaining. Allowing time for cooling 
off, votes other prizes, and more birth 
control arguments, proposed another 
vote the gold medal, which still 
resulted tie, this time 6-6. Toward 
the end the day, when everybody was 
tired, the Chicago Daily News was last 
voted the gold medal for public service. 
But the citation was weasel-worded, and 
confess did the weaseling, follows: 

“To the Chicago Daily News, for call- 
ing public attention the issue pro- 
viding birth control services the pub- 
lic health programs its area.” 

Everybody around the table agreed 
that, except Don Maxwell the rival 
Chicago Tribune, who was still grumpy 
and voted “No” with defiant flourish. 
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FREE ENTERPRISE AND FREE LOVE 


his time, Woodhull shocked the 

newspapers into silence. People who 
had been unable get into the hall 
looked through the morning papers 
vain. word Woodhull’s speech 
appeared the Tribune, the Times, 
the Standard. The Herald, usually 
generous its reporting Woodhull’s 
words, described the milling crowd 
Irving Place, but omitted the main event, 
the judgment making 
tremendous effort say nothing and 
succeeding admirably.” The Sun similar- 
described the size the crowd but 
limited its report the speech, saying 
vaguely, “Several passages the speech 
were enthusiastically applauded, 
much what she said appealed directly 
the prejudices the audience.” 

Only the World, among the major 
New York dailies, reported the contents 
the speech. dozen lines referred 
eliptically the slavery the laboring 
classes, the evils railroad and money 
monopolies, and the relation Chris- 
tianity politics. 

The mighty New York press, which 
had spared ink covering Woodhull’s 
defense free love, controversial 


was, closed its columns condemnation 
the capitalist system. Not single 
word Woodhull’s criticisms Van- 
derbilt, Astor, and Stewart, mild and 
impersonal those criticisms were, 
appeared print. Nor did the unspeak- 
able word, “communism.” 


FROM THE WOMAN WHO RAN FOR 
PRESIDENT: THE MANY LIVES 
VICTORIA 
BEACHY UNDERHILL. BRIDGE WORKS PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY. 347 PP. $23.50. 


THE BURDEN HISTORY 


Pentagon documents the twin beds. 


everyone the journalistic process, from 
owner reporter, claims that personal values not 
influence the news, but think that clearly untrue. 
Otherwise would not have been the hotel room that 
night. Some reporters would consider unpatriotic 
too risky. Nor would paper have approved the pro- 
ject. After became public, more than one newspaper 
condemned The Washington Post. 

But that night 1971, these were not the thoughts 
that came mind looked the formidable pile 


that moment, was not even concerned whether was right wrong 
doing what government had said publicly would cause country “grave and 
irreparable harm.” had already decided about that earlier. 

What concerned that moment was something more absurd. was afraid 
that the attempt smuggle the papers undetected into Washington would fail 
because trying carry the weight more than ten thousand pieces paper 


might throw out vulnerable back. 
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health benefits affordable price are finding 


ans offered and Blue Shield 


Collectively, 27.2 million customers percent all Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plan 
subscribers were enrolled last year managed care networks throughout the country, 


offering consumers wide choice hospitals and physicians. The Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
organization also happens the number one health maintenance org the nation. 


Rochester, percent those insured are enrolled the highest penetration 
managed care any metre politan area the according Hospitals Health Networks 
The number one choice there? Who Cross and Blue Shield the 

ester Area’s Blue Choice. More than percent the HMO’s patients the plan 

are satisfied very satisfied with their care. 


Managed care has gained acceptance nationally and many areds New York State the pre- 
ferred option health care delivery because coordinates patients’ care with quality and cost 
controls competitive environment with the goal gaining and retaining consumer loyalty. 


Key managed care the formation active partnerships between health care providers and 


Managed care: isn’t the perfect health care plan, the difference between 
and great one. And nobody delivers better than Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 
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Heat victims stack Chicago morgue 


Washington Times 7/17/95 


Pair slain Somalia fighting receive Medal Honor 


The Sheboygan (Wis.) Press 5/15/95 


Works Mozart and Verdi Jones amendment would 
seldom offered concerts give state fish voting rights 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 4/22/95 New (N.C.) Sun Journal 5/14/95 


news analysis article Satur- 


Chemotherapy fears 
increase after death 


day about the politics behind Gov. 
Pete Wilson’s role eliminating af- 
firmative-action programs Uni- 
versity California campuses ren- 
Chicago Tribune 6/16/95 dered word incorrectly 
tion from Sherry Bebitch Jeffe, 
former legislative aide Sacramen- 
to. Ms. Jeffe said Mr. Wilson: 
been biding his time this, 
knowing all along what was going 
when the time was ripe. It’s 
ripe. He’s She did not say, 
pickled.” 


Welfare 


Los Angeles Times 3/22/95 The New York Times 7/24/95 


begin riverboat pointing 


The Evening Press (Muncie, Ind.) 6/21/95 
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Dredging and finger grounding 


Chinatown Organized Crime Congressman’s statue rises 


The New York Times 6/2/95 Houston Chronicle 7/23/95 
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